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BRIDGENORTH, OLDBURY, AND QUATFORD. 


THE river Severn, in its course from Shrewsbury to 
Worcester, passes for several miles down a deep and 
rugged ravine, within or near to which lie the populous 
districts of Coalbrook Dale, Iron Bridge, Coal Port, and 
Broseley, early seats of the iron manufacture, and evi- 
dences of the wealth, though scarcely in harmony with the 
natural beauty of the country. The ravine commences 
a little below the ivy-covered ruins of Buildwas Abbey, 
and terminates twenty to twenty-five miles lower down, 
about Bewdley and Stourbridge, where it opens out 
into a valley of a soft and smiling character. 

About half way down, below Pendlestone rock and the 
incoming of the Worf, the Severn receives upon its right 
bank the waters from a short but deep and broad val- 
ley, which descends obliquely from the north-west, and 
between which and the main valley intervenes the point 
of a steep and narrow ridge of rock, rising about 200 
feet above the river, and upon the nearly level summit 
of which is placed the town and what remains of the 
Castle of Bridgenorth. The rock is more lofty and the 
position far more striking than that of Pontefract Cas- 
tle, the defences of which wexe also in a great degree 
natural, and in these respects Bridgenorth may chal- 
lenge comparison with Coucy, which it also resembles 
in the relation of the castle to the town. In both 
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places the castle lay contiguous to the town, and their 
connected defences formed the common enceinte, while 
the castle had besides a ditch proper to itself. 

At Bridgenorth the castle occupied the apex and 
south end of the platform, the broader and northern 
part of which was covered by the town, and the town 
walls abutted against those of the castle, while the 
castle ditch traversed the platform from one face to the 
other. Of the defences of the town only the north 
gate remains, and that in a very mutilated and dis- 
guised form, but the line of the walls may be traced, 
partly by the inequality of the ground and the arrange- 
ment of the streets, and partly by the existence of the 
cliff upon which they in part stood. An ancient forti- 
fied bridge, standing when Grose visited the place late 
in the last century, though now rebuilt, crossed the 
Severn east of the town, and was approached from it by 
a steep and narrow flight of rock-cut steps, and by a car- 
riage way cut in traverses almost assteep. This bridge 
defended the passage of the river and connected the 
a with the suburb called the Lower Town upon the 

eft bank. It is this bridge which is supposed to have 

given to the place its early name of “Brug” or “ Breig,” 
the distinctive ‘ North” being an addition, probably in 
the thirteenth century, when there is said to have been 
an earlier bridge a little lower down. The town con- 
tains several old buildings, and among them, near the 
bridge, a very fine one framed with timber, in which 
was born Bishop Percy. There is also the fine parish 
church of St. Leonard’s, which stands at the north end 
of the town, east of the north gate, and just within the 
line of the old walls. 

The castle platform is in plan somewhat of an equi- 
lateral triangle, each side being about a furlong. Le- 
land says its area is about one-third that of the town. 
The two sides of this area were protected by a cliff so 
steep as to render a ditch’ unnecessary, and the face of 
which, where it needed support, was, and still is revet- 
ted, the wall and edge of the cliff having been no doubt 
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crowned by a parapet. The cliff rises out of a steep 
talus or slope. The base of the area was defended by 
a wall within a ditch, upon which was a great gate- 
house, standing in Leland’s time and for a century later. 
The ditch has been filled up and built over, and the 
wall removed. Just within its line still stands what 
remains of the keep, and a few yards to the east of that 
was the castle ehapel, now the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, and, until recently, a peculiar with a special 
jurisdiction. The chapel was collegiate with an endow- 
ment for certain prebendaries, disendowed at the Re- 
formation. The present building, constructed in 1796, 
is a large and distressing example of Telford’s church 
architecture, in what the great engineer was pleased 
to regard as the Grecian style. The two buildings 
stand on the highest part of the castle area, which falls 
thirty to forty feet towards the southern point. A 
modern wall has taken the place of the old enceinte. 
The view thence is very noble, nor does any town in 
England possess a finer promenade than that with 
which corporate care has encircled the area. 

The fragment of the keep, long known as “ the lean- 
ing tower of Bridgenorth,” seems to be the only masonry 
remaining of the castle, for the revetement wall of the 
cliff looks as though it had been replaced. The keep 
was a regular rectangular tower of the usual Norman 
pattern, but in dimensions very unworthy of the power- 
ful earl who built it, or of the celebrated fortress of 
which it was the citadel. It was 45 ft. square and from 
60 to 70 ft. high to the base of the parapet. On each 
face were two pilaster strips, 8 ft. broad by 6 in. pro- 
jection, placed close up to but not covering the angles of 
the tower, which are thus converted into nooks or hollow 
angles, of 6 in. in the side, and which, instead of as 
usual terminating above and below in a flat square, 
as though to receive a column, end in a sloping surface. 
The pilasters rise from a common plinth and ascend to 
the parapet. Whether they were continued upwards 
so as to form the usual angle turrets does not appear. 

18? 
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Each had two setts-off on the face and outer edge only, 
reducing the breadth to 7 ft.6 in. and 7 ft. The setts- 
off were continued round the building. In the west 
face was also another pilaster of the same breadth and 
15 inches projection. This died into the wall some 
feet below the summit, and seems to have been con- 
nected with the entrance door, which probably opened 
in its face, for it is broken away below and a part of 
the rough backing of an arch is seen. The walls at 
the base are 9 ft. thick and about 7 ft. at the summit. 
The building is of three stages, a basement, at the 
ground level, 12 ft. high; a first floor, 25 ft.; and a 
second floor rather more, perhaps 30 ft. The floors were 
of timber. The first floor seems to have rested on a ledge, 
the upper and the flat roof upon joists, those of the 
lower in the east and west, and of the upper in the 
north and south walls. The joist holes in the north 
wall have been closed by early work, and above is a 
slight sett-off or shelf in the wall, as though the level of 
the floor had been altered. In the west wall also new 
joist holes, smaller, have been cut above the old ones. 
The original roof was very steep, having two slopes 
and a central gutter, as at Porchester, and the reverse 
of the arrangement at Ludlow, where the ridge was 
central, and the two gutters lateral. The weather table 
remains perfect in the north wall, with a hole 2 ft. high 
by 1 broad to carry the beam which supported the gut- 
ter and the feet of the rafters. The table is seen con- 
tinued horizontally upon the west wall, where it was 
laid as a flashing to cover the upper edge of the tiling. 
The walls were llesockt up to a level line all round, so 
as to conceal the roof. This arrangement, as at Lud- 
low, Richmond, Porchester, and Sherborne gate-house, 
shows that there was no original intention of using the 
roof as a platform for mangonels and such like heavy 
machines. The flat roof, of lead, was apparently of 
later introduction. No traces remain of any mural stair- 
case in the north or west wall, nor of any mural passages. 
The basement was probably a dark store or ms 
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reached only by a trap in the floor above. The en- 
trance seems to have been on the first floor in the west 
wall, in which also are traces of a loop or small window. 
The north wall remains perfect. It was most exposed, 
and is without openings-of any kind. In what remains 
of the south wall is one jamb of an original fireplace, of 
which is seen the sloping back, and part of a lateral 
nook and Norman abacus above it. The flanking shaft 
is gone. In the part of the east wall still remaining is 
the northern half of a small full-centred window, deeply 
splayed inwardly. The east and south walls above the 
first floor are gone. In the west wall, upper floor, is 
seen the north jamb of a small full-centred window set 
in a bold splay of hourglass section. North of it, in 
the same wall, is a small recess, probably for a lamp, 
and which seems to have been round-headed. There 
probably was a fireplace in the south wall. 

Projecting from the outside of the south wall, bonded 
into, and of the same age with it, is a fragment of cur- 
tain 7 ft. 6 in. thick, in which, as at Kenilworth, is seen 
the jamb of a doorway, defended outside by a port- 
cullis, the groove of which, square and 5 in. deep by 
3in. broad, shows that the grate was of iron. The 
groove, as at Kenilworth, stops about 3ft. from the 
ground, the door having been reached by steps. The 
groove is not open at bottom, but runs up behind a 
covering wall, as usual, and was evidently worked from 
the rampart, as is still seen at the Fishergate postern, 
at York. The door jamb is about 6 ft. from the keep. 
This was evidently the entrance into the innermost 
ward, in which, or rather upon the wall of which, stood 
the keep. 

A few feet to the west of the keep is a mass of ma- 
sonry, clearly a part of the forebuilding which covered 
the entrance. Its face towards the keep is 13 ft. long, 
and towards the south 16ft. It varies from 3 ft. to 
6 ft. thick, and is at present about 10ft. high. At 
present it is distant from the keep 3 ft. 6in., but the 
two faces were evidently once in contact, and were dis- 
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placed by an explosion. The mine by which the keep 
was destroyed seems to have been placed here. 

The material of the keep was rubble stone faced with 
excellent fine jointed ashlar. The exterior face of the 
forebuilding seems to have had a similar casing. 

It is not easy to obtain accurate measurements of 
the keep, so much has been removed, so much injured, 
and what remains is so obscured with ivy. Moreover, 
the interior is fitted up for two dog kennels kept in a 
very filthy condition, and with putrid carrion suspended 
from the walls. The ruins also stand in three distinct 
enclosures, all locked up. A mine has been sprung be- 
tween the keep and the forebuilding, and the explosion 
has removed all the upper part of the latter, and so 
tilted the keep that it leans at an angle of fifteen de- 
grees eastward from the vertical, and the upper part of 
the. east and south walls are gone. Moreover, the keep 
seems to have been lifted bodily about three feet to- 
wards the east, and the north wall has a large open 
crack, About fifteen yards from the south-east angle 
stands a huge ivy-covered mass of masonry, probably 
the detached angle of the tower. What remains of 
the keep is held together by the excellence of the ce- 
ment. The whole ruin is in a state of great filth and 
neglect, and it is much to be regretted that the whole 
area is not converted into a public garden. Judicious 
excavation would probably throw much light upon the 
details of the keep and show the line of its contiguous 
curtain wall. 

The masonry and details of the keep answer very well 
to the date of 1101 to 1102, to which circumstances 
assign it. It is certainly not earlier. The curtain of the 
inner ward was clearly of the same date, and enclosed 
a court in the north-west quarter of the general area, 
of which the keep probably formed the north-east angle, 
and which was entered on the east side close south of the 
keep. All else is gone; the “mighty North gate” of 
which Leland speaks is no more. The very ruins have 
perished, and the last trace of them, a good Norman 
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arch, discovered while pulling down some houses in 
1821, has since been destroyed by local Vandals. 

The early history of Bridgenorth is exceedingly ob- 
scure. It is stated in the Saxon Chronicle that when, 
in 896, Alfred stranded the Danish ships in the Essex 
Lea the Danes left them, traversed England, passed 
the winter at Quatbridge on the Severn, and there 
threw up a work. Three of the four original texts are 
thus rendered. The fourth makes them rest at “Brygce,” 
or Bridge, on the Severn. Florence of Worcester sup- 
ports Quatbridge, and mentions the work or fortress. 
“Brygee” in the Chronicle, is thought to be an interpola- 
tion, both where appended to Quat, and where it stands 
alone, it being probable that the Severn was not bridged 
at that time. There are at present two parishes into 
the names of which Quat enters on the left bank of 
the river, below Bridgenorth, Quat and Quatford, and 
upon the river is Danesford. Quat is regarded by Eyton 
as a corruption of the British ‘‘ Coed,” a wood, the whole 
district having been a forest. | 

In the same Chronicle it is recorded that Aithelfleda, 
the great lady of the Mercians, a mighty burgh builder 
in her day, and called by Henry of Huntingdon “ Ter- 
ror virgo virorum,” built, in 912, a Burgh at Bricge, 
to which Florence adds, “on the western bank of Sev- 
ern.” Bricge could scarcely be Bridgenorth, which is 
not even mentioned in Domesday. We ought, how- 
ever, to find near the river, about Bridgenorth, earth- 
works of the work of the Danes and of Atthelfleda, and it 
will be seen that there remain at the least three distinct 
works, any one or all of which may be of the ninth or 
tenth centuries. These are Oldbury, Quatford Castle, 
and Quatford. 

Bridgenorth is not mentioned in Domesday. The 
Norman castle did not then exist, and there is no rea- 
son, strong and tempting as is the site, for supposing 
that it was occupied either by the Danes or by Aithel- 
fleda. Mr. Eyton is of opinion that the site of the later 
town and castle is included within a certain two hides 
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of land which in thesurvey constituted thedemesne lands 
of the Norman Earl of Shrewsbury, within his great ma- 
nor of Morville. Quatford, not Quatbridge, is mentioned 
in that record in conjunction with Ardintone. “Ibi,” that 
is in Ardintone, ““Molendinum de iijoris et nova domus et 
burgum Quatford dictum nil reddens ;” “There is a 
mill worth three ounces (5s. per an.), and a new house, 
and the borough called Quatford paying nothing.” In 
1085, therefore, it may be accepted that the earl had 
a new house at Quatford, where indeed it is known that 
at the request of his second wife Adelais, and in ac- 
knowledgment of her escape from shipwreck, he founded 
about 1086 a collegiate church. The foundation charter 
of this alludes to the mount nigh to the bridge ; the 
latter probably an appendage to the new house, the 
former possibly part of the older earthwork of what is 
now known as Quatford Castle. 

Earl Roger was succeeded in his English Honour and 
estates by his second son Earl Hugh, who was slain in 
Wales in 1098, and left the succession open to his elder 
brother, Robert de Belesme, who had already inherited 
his father’s estates in Normandy, and was Count of 
Ponthieu in right of his wife. Robert, who thus be- 
came Earl of Shrewsbury, though a cruel tyrant, was a 
man of great ability and energy, not only a great sol- 
dier, and “ princeps militiz,” or “Commander of the 
Forces” to Rufus, but a great military engineer. He 
selected the site and planned the works of the cele- 
brated Castle of Gisors on the Franco-Norman frontier. 
His brother's death found him beleaguered in his Castle 
of Balaon by Fulk, Count of Anjou, and the siege was 
raised by Rufus, who granted him, or confirmed him in, 
his brother's Honour. When he came to England is 
uncertain, probably not before the end of 1099. 

On the death, in 1100, of Rufus, Earl Robert took 
part with Duke Robert, whose claims, however, were 
not at first brought forward. It was probably while 
preparing for their open assertion that he decided to 
fortify the strong position which rose unoccupied scarce 
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a mile from his father’s church and residence. His de- 
cision was prompt, and followed at once by his acts. 
He transferred the “Burgus” of Quatford to a new town 
on the hill, and with it his father’s house and bridge, 
which he also rebuilt. The result was the borough 
town, castle, and bridge of Bridgenorth, the latter 
structure giving name to the whole as Bridge or Bruge, 
the distinctive “north” not being added till the reign 
of Edward IT or III. 

With Bridgenorth Earl Robert also founded the Cas- 
tle of “‘ Caroclove” in Wales, and such was his need that 
the works were carried on day and night. He also for- 
tified Arundel, Shrewsbury, and Tickhill. His exer- 
tions in 1100 and 1101, when he seems to have built 
the castle, must have been excessive. Henry, how- 
ever, was not less active. He dispatched Robert, Bishop 
of Lincoln, to lay siege to Tickhill, while he himself, 
having commenced with Arundel, proceeded to Bridge- 
north. He took it, after a three weeks’ siege, in Sep- 
tember, 1102, and this brought to a close Earl Robert's 
short tenure of power in England. The earl fled to 
Normandy, his earldom of Shrewsbury was forfeited, 
and Bridgenorth was after a time granted to Hugh de 
Mortimer of Wigmore, the son of one of Henry’s most 
trusted supporters. In 1126 Waleran, Earl of Mellent, 
was here imprisoned, as was Meredith ab Llywarch in 
1128. In 1130 wine was sent hither for the king’s use, 
so that Mortimer was probably rather constable for the 
Crown, than the owner in fee. 

Mortimer, in the new reign, took the part of Stephen, 
at whose death he held both Wigmore and Bridgenorth. 
As he was in rebellion against Henry II, the king took 
the field against him, and in April 1155 the castle a 
second time stood a royal siege. Cleobury, one of Mor- 
timer’s castles, surrendered in July, and Wigmore and 
Bridgenorth followed. Henry was for some time be- 
fore the place, and his charter to Stoneley Abbey is 
dated “‘apud Brugium in obsidione.” It was at this 
siege that Hubert de St.Clair is said to have stepped for- 
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ward to receive the arrow aimed at his sovereign, a ro- 
mantic but unfounded tale. Henry retained the castle 
for the Crown, and used it largely as a prison for his 
Welsh hostages. In 1173-4, when Prince Henry 
rose against his father, Bridgenorth was victualled at a 
cost of £22 5s. 2d. In 1175-6 the king dated a Wen- 
lock Abbey charter from hence. The frequent charges 
for repairs between 1166 and 1189 show the import- 
ance attached to this castle by Henry II. In 1176 the 
Pipe Roll gives a charge of 1d. per day for the castle 
porter. 

King John was six times at Bridgenorth, passing 
there about fourteen days. He confirmed a charter of 
incorporation to the town. Both he and his predeces- 
sor, Richard, kept up the castle, as is attested by fre- 
charges for repairs during sixteen years. In 1198 
there was paid 6s. 3d. for the hire of the barge in which 
the wife of Griffith ab Rhys was conveyed from Bridge- 
north to Gloucester. In 1203 John presented to a 
prebend in the castle chapel. In 1209 a stag from the 
adjacent forest entered the castle through a postern and 
was captured, and no doubt converted into venison by 
the castellans. For this they were prosecuted by the 
verderers, and the proceedings imply that the castle was 
then in charge of five persons only, of whom one was the 
constable. No doubt in time of peace the royal castles 
were left almost to themselves, and often not even kept 
in repair. When a war arose they were repaired, garri- 
soned, and victualled in all haste. So far as repairs 
went Bridgenorth, however, seems to have fared well. 
We read of repairs on the king’s house, on the base- 
ment of the castle, on the “ Barbe-kana et Pons-tornalis” 
or barbican and drawbridge ; on the turret of the outer 
wall, the chimney of the great chamber, the castle walls, 
the tower, the well, the glass windows in the hall, the 
queen’s oriel, and the chapel. 

These charges are continued through the reign of 
Henry III, and well into that of Edward I, from 1218 
to 1281. In 1282 the sheriff was to cause to be repaired 
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the castle stable, and the kitchen within the barbican of 
the tower, and in 1244-5 was a charge for covering the 
tower at Brug with lead. This was probably the keep, 
and may mark the period when the upper floor leads 
were altered, and the old ridge and valley exchanged for 
a flat roof. In 1267 Henry III and his queen were at 
Bridgenorth, and it would seem that the Mortimers 
were still connected with the castle, for, in 1273, on the 
death of Hugh de Mortimer, Edward I continued his 
successor Ralph in the offices of sheriff of the county 
and constable of the castle. 

In 1281 an inquisition was held upon the state of the 
building, which had latterly been neglected. The tim- 
bers of the great tower were rotten, the leaden cover- 
ing having os carried away; also the castle bridge 
was broken down, so that carriages could not cross it. 

In common with most other castles held by the Crown 
and therefore not inhabited, Bridgenorth seems to have 
been allowed to fall into decay in the reign of the three 
Edwards, so that probably little remained beyond the 
walls. At any rate it played no part in English history 
until the great rebellion, when the town declared for 
the king, for whom the castle was garrisoned. The 
tower was attacked by the Parliamentary forces on the 
north side, and was entered by a breach near St. Leo- 
nard’s Church. Upon this the town was burned from 
the castle, which still held out. The Parliamentary bat- 
teries are said to have been posted upon the Oldbury 
earthwork, which is probable enough, though there are 
no traces of parapets or breastworks of that date, which, 
however, from the distance from the castle and the deep 
valley between, were probably not needed. The garri- 
son held out three weeks, and capitulated on honour- 
able terms. The castle was blown up, and the materials 
probably sold. 

Any account of Bridgenorth Castle would be very 
imperfect that did not take notice of the very remark- 
able earthworks seen in its neighbourhood, and which 
are evidently connected with the events referred to as 
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of the ninth and tenth centuries. These are three in 
number, Oldbury, Quatford Castle, and Quatford ; and 
first of Oldbury. 

On the left bank of the Severn, about a quarter of a 
mile below and south-west of the castle, and on the 
opposite side of the deep dry valley that forms its 
western defence, the high ground of Oldbury is broken 
by three deep combes which descend to the river, and 
between which are two high ridges or knolls, steep to- 
wards the Severn and the combe on either side, and 
on the west connected by a neck with the higher land. 
The larger of these, that nearest the castle, is known b 
the inelegant but most descriptive name of “Pan Pud- 
ding Hill.” It does in fact almost resemble in figure a 
beef steak pudding just turned over out of the pan in 
whichit was boiled. Naturally oblong it has been scarped 
and rounded. The circular flat top is 150 feet diame- 
ter. In the centre is a slight nipple-like mound 3 ft. 
high, and a raised bank now about 4 ft. high, crests 
into circumference. Towards the river the slope is 
steep for 50 or 60 feet, towards the land it is protected 
by a cross trench about 50 ft. broad and 10 to 12 ft. 
deep. Half way down the slope on the eastern side is 
a narrow ledge or path which may have been protected 
by a stockade. Towards the south this ledge expands 
into a stage or shelf from 90 to 100 ft. broad, and which 
is excavated so as to carry a ditch. The arrangements 
are very simple, and the mound is mainly natural, 
though scarped and fashioned by art. It was here that 
the Parliamentary guns were posted in the seventeenth 
century. 

Close south of this hill is a second, lower, smaller, and 
less clearly defined. Its summit is also circular, and 
about 100 ft. diameter. These two works are of one 
general type, and probably of one date, and if not the 
work of Aithelfleda are no doubt of her period. They 
are either English or Danish, not British. That the 
main work is older than the Norman fortress is evident 
from a document of 1299, in which it is called “the old 
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castle.” Moreover it is the burgh which gives name 
to Oldbury, the parish in which it is situated. 

Quatford Castle is on the left bank of the Severn, 
one and a quarter miles below Bridgenorth, and a fur- 
long from the river, the intervening ground being a 
strip of meadow, while Danesford is still the name of 
an adjacent ford and village. A short steep combe 
descends from the high ground to the north-east, and 
branching below includes a knoll of rock perhaps 150 ft. 
above the valley and 200 ft. above the river. The soft 
red rock has been paced and scarped, and a part of 
the material employed to give an artificial top to the 
hill. This is somewhat of an oval, and seems to have 
had a sort of mound at its east end, now occupied by a 
modern castellated house. The slopes are steep, espe- 
cially towards the west, and they are broken by narrow 
terraces, now walks, but which may have been ditches. 
The approach is by a sort of causeway on the north-east 
or least steep side. The summit and sides of the work 
are converted into a house and gardens, but the general 
arrangement of the original hill can readily be detected. 
It must have been very strong, and resembles generally 
Devizes and similar works of English origin. Probably 
this is the site of the “nova domus” of Earl Roger, as 
it was the seat of his English predecessor. It is a very 
curious work, and deserves to be surveyed on a large 
scale by the officers of ordnance. It may be mentioned 
that in the court-yard is a small passage cut in the rock, 
at_an angle of forty-five degrees, and which descends 
by ninety-four steps to a well, whence the house is sup- 
plied. The passage is evidently modern. 

A little north-west of the castle, towards Bridge- 
north, the tail of a piece of detached highish ground has 
been cut off by a trench, near a place called in the inch 
ordnance “ Dog in the Wall.” Itseems to have been a 
light temporary work for the accommodation of a small 
body of men. 

On the same road, two miles south of the town, is 
Quatford, close to the parish church of that name, where 
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the road crosses a steep ridge in deep, but probably 
modern, rock cutting. e ridge abuts upon the Sev- 
ern in a bold rocky promontory about 70 ft. high. 
Upon it is thrown up a mound about 30 ft. high, and 
mainly artificial. It is circular and about 60 ft. diameter 
on the top, which has been much cut about, probably for 
modern purposes. The sides are steep, about three 
quarters to one in slope. This mound is divided from the 
root of the promontory by a trench cut in the rock about 
12 ft. deep and 12 ft. broad, which extends from cliff 
to cliff, and includes about three-fourths of the mound. 
Outside this ditch and to the east of it is an area of 
irregular figure, governed by the outline of the ground. 
Its north and south sides are defended by a ditch, 
which to the south is deep and wide. This probably 
included the east side, but is now superseded by the 
hollow road. The area is not very large, and would 
perhaps accommodate about two hundred men. 

West of and beyond the road is the church, a build- 
ing with some Norman remains. It stands rather higher 
than the camp, and its churchyard would, with a little 
care, have formed a part of and doubled the area of the 
camp. Whether it ever did so it is difficult to say, pro- 
bably not. The ford which gives part of its name to 
the village is still in use when the river is low. It 
crosses the Severn below the camp. 

This camp is omitted in the ordnance map, and Burf 
Castle, placed a mile and a half to the west on that re- 
cord, does not exist, and it is pretty clear from the cha- 
racter and surface of the hill that there never was any 
kind of earthwork upon it. 

It may be observed that the character of the surface 
of the country hereabouts is very favourable for the con- 
struction of these earthworks with mounds. There are 
scores of natural rounded hillocks of red sandstone that 
have an artificial aspect, and that with a little scarping 
would be strong. There is one, especially, close east of 
the road between Quatford and Dudmaston Park, that 
looks very like an English earthwork, and wants nothing 
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but a ditch to make it perfect. Besides the earthworks 
above described are others in the district which have 
not been carefully examined, but which appear to be of 
the same type. Such are Castle Hill nine miles south- 
east from Bridgenorth, and the isolated knoll called 
“the Devil’s Spittle Dish,” two miles south-east of 
Bewdley. G. T. C. 





THE INSCRIBED STONES AT CLYDAI, PEMBROKE- 
SHIRE. 


THE parish church of Clydai is situated in the county 
of Pembroke, eight miles by road from Newcastle Em- 
lyn. I had some difficulty in finding this place, which 
is in a lonely glen or hollow, among the Preseli hills, 
south of Newcastle. I first took the road to Cardigan 
as far as Cenarth, turned off to the left to Pont ar Seli, 
and from thence by a picturesque road as far as Glan 
Cuch ; leaving the main road I turned to the right by 
a narrow rugged hilly bye-way for about two miles, 
which ended in a lonely glen, at the bottom of which 
stood the church I was in search of. The grave-yard 
is surrounded by a low wall and entered by a Lych- 
gate of some antiquity. The church appears to be a 
structure of the fourteenth century, consisting of a nave 
with western tower, a south aisle and a chancel ; it is 
of the rudest type, built of common rubble masonry 
with a modern deal roof, no ceiling, and having no fea- 
ture of any interest. 

No. 1.—This monument is built into the quoin of the 
left hand pier of the Lych-gate, it is a stone 5 feet 
in length and of irregular atid and thickness, and 
has been illustrated in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
1860, p. 223. The inscription there given is correct, 
but the drawing of the stone is not so. The legend is 
in Roman capitals of a debased type, with a tendency 
to the miniscule form. 














THE INSCRIBED STONES 


SOLINI FILIVS VENDONI. 


There is no Ogham inscription on this stone so far as 
it can be examined, but I would remark that the names 
here given are interesting; we find that Solinus was 
one of the companions of Palladius, who left him in 
Ireland when he had departed from his unsuccessful 
mission; see Annals of the Four Masters, a.D. 432. 
The name is frequent in Irish history and hagiology 
under the forms Sillan and Siollan ; see Annals of the 
Four Masters and Martyrology of Donegal. In the 
—~ we recognise the Gaedhelic form Fintan, 

indan ; see Annals of the Four Masters, 2242, a.p. 612, 
634, 685, etce.; Gaulish form, Vindona...Orel. 2019, 
Carinth. 

No. 11.—The second stone stands close to the north 
wall of the churchyard, and is in length 4 ft. 2 in, in 
breadth 13 in., and in thickness 11 in. at the centre. 
This monument is thus described by Mr. Westwood. 
“Like the former it contains an inscription in debased 
Roman capitals, but the formula is still more irregular, 
the reading evidently being 


ETERNI FILI. VICTOR 


The first letter is reversed, the r’s ill-formed and the 
word fili formed of compound letters, the F distinct, the 
first 1 forming the upright stroke of the L, and the se- 
cond 1 united at its base with the horizontal stroke of 
the L; the oblique mark represented is most probably a 
flaw in the stone. On the two edges of this stone are 
Ogham strokes and marks, which are here given from 
a sketch by Mr. H. Longueville Jones, as the day when 
I visited the locality was not at all favourable for their 
examination. The two names on this stone merit a 
passing remark. The first, Eternus, is here so dis- 
tinctly written that it leaves no room for doubt as to its 
employment as a name. Hence we obtain a true read- 
ing of the Llannor inscription (Archeologia Cambrensis, 
first series, ii, p. 203).” 
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ICVENALI FILI ETERNI HIC IACIT 
and hence I think we have a further proof of the cor- 


rectness of my surmise that the terminal words of the 
Bodvoce inscription (Archeologia Cambrensis, third see 
ries, iv, p. 289) are to be read as names, ETERNALI 
VEDOMAVI’ (Archeoloyia Cambrensis, 1860, pp. 225-26). 
The Ogham inscription occupies a portion of two angles, 
it commences as usual on the left and reads as follows : 
ey ELT PU 
tie iguanas "TTT TM 
: 2 Se: 2 


Right angle. UL, 
‘es 

It commences at 18 ins. from the ground, occupies 
2 ft. 6 in. in length, and finishes close to the top; on 
the opposite angle, close to the top and reading down- 
wards, we have the letters Tor, the concluding syllable 
of the patronymic, and we are therefore justified in con- 
sidering this as a bilingual legend. The Ogham is evi- 
dently imperfect in consequence of the head of the stone 
having been broken off ; at some time this pillar had been 
converted into the stand of a sun-dial, the top had been 
carefully squared and levelled ; the four holes by which 
the dial plate was secured are still perfect, with remains 
of the iron pins; it is probable that the legend went 
round the front angle of the head as in other Welsh and 
Irish examples, and that the original formula was as 
follows : 

Pree i) Rae | of eee | ame i) are 


eRe Ce | RES Seah 
2 3 ee Cee See ae 











* © 6 2? 6 8 
ETTERN THE SON OF FICTOR (or FECTOR). 


Ettern, this name appears in the Martyrology of 
Donegal, p. 139: “Ethern, Bishop of Domhnach-Mor- 


4TH SER., VOL. V. 19 
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Mic-Liathbhe, in Mughdorna.” It is a type of name 
common in our indices as Etair, Etain, Ethur, etc. The 
tT and D being commutable in Irish, and the double t 
always reading D, the form would be EpERN. Thus we 
have ETAR often written EDAR and ETTERSCEL, a great 
Munster tribe-name written EDERSCEL. Old Cymric 
tradition gives us EDEYRN. A potter's mark on red 
Samian ware gives us AETERNI (Wright’s Celt, Roman, 
and Saxon, p. 468). I should say that the Oghamic form 
of the patronymic would be rector. Irish names with 
the prefix rec are plentiful, as Fechin, Fectach, also 
Fiacra, Fiacna, etc. Tor signifies a head chief or prince, 
it is used both as a suffix and prefix to Irish names, as 
Torbad, Toranan, Tordelvac. Phe inscription is fairly 
legible, the Ogham characters being formed in the same 
manner as in the Irish examples. 

No. 111.—The third monument is not now at Clydai, 
having been removed from thence to a farm called Ty 
Coed, about a mile north from the church, and is now 
lying against the steps leading to the granary. Mr. 
Westwood thus describes this stone : “The upper part 
is ornamented with a cross, with dilated ends to the 
arms, inscribed within a circle, the curved lines separa- 
ting the arms interlacing in the middle of the cross. 
Two deeply incised longitudinal lines extend two-thirds 
down the face of the stone, where they meet a trans- 
verse line. 

There are some other shorter, horizontal, and _per- 
pendicular strokes (exclusive of several Ogham marks on 
the left edge of the stone), which appear to be desti- 
tute of any meaning. The lower end of the stone is 
buried in the rou so that I am unable to conjecture 


what may be the true name of the person to whose 
memory the stone was originally carved. The letters 
DOB, with (F) ILIVs in a second line are all that I could 
determine, the latter being followed in the middle por- 
tion of the face of the stone by three short strokes 
(which I scarcely think can be intended for the letter £), 
and the letters voLENc—, a name which certainly re- 
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calls to mind the Penbryn stone inscription CoR. BAL 
ENCI.” 

I found this interesting monument standing against 
a pier of masonry, at the right hand side of a flight of 
steps leading up to the floor of a granary, in this farm- 
yard of Ty Coed, about a mile north of Clydai. The 
stone was entirely above ground when I saw it, and as 
the farmer’s wife, Mrs. Bowen, kindly washed and 
cleaned the face of it, I was enabled to make an accu- 
rate drawing from dimensions ; its entire length is 4 ft. 
3 ins., breadth at bottom 114 ins., at top 14 ins., and 
from 3 to 4 ins. in thickness. On the broader end is 
incised a Greek cross within a circle, under it, reading 
from the present bottom upwards, is an inscription in 
Roman capitals of an early type, and on one angle a 
number of Ogham characters. The long upright lines 
as also the transverse ones are a complete puzzle; they 
look like an attempt to deface the Roman inscription, 
and to a great extent they have succeeded, though suf- 
ficient remains to enable us to identify the names con- 
tained in it. Iam surprised that Mr. Westwood should 
have any hesitancy as to the reading of this legend : 

DOBUN—(F)LIUS EVOLENO— 

The letters DoB are quite perfect, UN remains, but 
confused by the lines above alluded to; the 1 is hori- 
zontal and more distinctly marked than is shown on 
woodcut. I have met with this name on another monu- 
ment in the Principality in the form of posvini. I have 
lost my note of the locality, some of my readers may 
supply the deficiency. We find it in the indices of the 
Annals of the Four Masters, at a.p. 900, in the form of 
Dubhuan, a bishop of Kildare. Dobhan and Dubhan 
are frequent names in Irish history and hagiology. The 
F in FILIvs is defaced. 

Evolenci. One of the transverse lines is cut through 
the back bar of the £, but the three horizontal bars are 
perfect, showing that it was exactly of the same size 
and form as the other Ein the same name. The final 


1 Archeologia Cambrensis, 1860, p. 226. te 
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1 is horizontal. The Irish form is Eibhlinn, pro Evlinn, 
a mythic personage from whom one of the Sliabh Felim 
mountains in Tipperary is named. On one of the 
Llandyssilio stones we find EvoLENUS (Archeologw 
Cambrensis, 1860, p. 56); and on one at Spittal, Pem- 
brokeshire, we have the form EVALI (1861, p. 302). 
We also have Aoibhal, pro Eval, a female deity of the 
Tuatha De Danand. The Ogham legend begins at 2 ft. 
from the original lower end, and occupies 1 ft. 9 ins. of 
the angle. ite much injured, and some of the letters 
are lost ; in its present state it is certainly imperfect. 
I make out the existing characters as follows : 
1 POMPE!) ON RS TE 
ee eee oe ies 
DOFOTMA®Q I 

The first, second, and third letters are quite legible, the 
fourth may be an A and not an o. I have shown the 
second score as doubtful; the fifth group is perfect ; 
between the fifth and sixth the angle is much worn, 
there is one vowel score; the group following is much 
damaged, the first two scores are short, the third has 
been lost in the long transverse line, the other two of 
the group are perfect ; there can be no doubt that it 
was one of five scores, and represented the letter Q; the 
last two characters are quite perfect. So far the legend 
appears to me to read “ Dofat or (Dofot) the son of 
S****,” A name almost identical has been found in 
Ogham on one of the Ballintaggart group, Dofet. I 
think it can scarcely be doubted that the letters fol- 
lowing formed the usual Maqi; we have all the letters, 
the m alone excepted; and taking into account the 
present imperfect state of the inscription, and the mu- 
tations the entire stone has undergone, we may fairly 
conclude that its absence is owing to weather-wear or 
injury ; what the patronymic was we have no means 
of deciding ; the original top having been made, the 
bottom will account for the disappearance of the second 
name, which oppose to have commenced with the letter 
8, at present close to the end of the stone. It is quite 
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evident from an examination of this stone that it does 
not bear a bilingual inscription, the Ogham Dofat and 
the Roman Dobunus have no likeness whatsoever. Dr. 
Ferguson appears to think otherwise, and classes this 
among the bilinguals. I submit, however, that there 
are no grounds for doing so beyond the mere accident 
of the letters po ; the rest of the names are quite un- 
conformable. I might as well aver that Daniel and 
David were identical for the same person. This stone 
most truly tells its own tale. It was originally selected 
as the sepulchral memorial of some Gaedhelic worthy, 
and his name and patronymic inscribed in Ogham on 
the angle, reading from the bottom or broad end up- 
wards, for as a rule the broader end of the stone was 
left uninscribed for fixing in the earth, as they affected 
a monument of a tapering form if it could be procured. 
At a later period it was transformed into the grave- 
pillar of another personage, whose inscription was cut 
on the face of the stone in the letters and language in- 
troduced by their Roman masters, and then universal 
in Britain. It will be here remarked that this legend 
reads downward as all the Romano-British inscriptions 
invariably do : and in a contrary sequence to the Ogham, 
as is also invariably the case where both are found on 
the same stone. We now come to the Christian appro- 
priation of this monument ; it: was evidently removed 
from its Pagan cemetery, and the cross having been in- 
scribed upon the broader end which originally went 
into the ground, it was turned bottom upwards. and 
placed either as a monument or as a consecrated emblem 
of Christianity adjoining the Christian church. That 
the cross had nothing to do with either of the inscrip- 
tions is quite evident from the fact that the commence- 
ment of both should of necessity be buried in the earth 
when the cross-end was turned upward. An additional 
evidence is the partial defacement of the Latin inscrip- 
tion by the long vertical and transverse scores cut on 
the face of the stone, or which may have been a portion 
of an intended shaft to the wheel-cross, such as I have 
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often seen on other pillar-stones. We have here the 
very same process of appropriation as in the case of the 
Trallwng stone, where the cross has also been engraved 
on the original bottom-end. 

It would be desirable to place this interesting monu- 
ment in a safer position than it at present occupies: 
standing loose at the corner of a flight of steps inside 
the gateway of the farm-yard, it may at any time be 
knocked down and broken by careless workmen or cart- 
ers. It ought certainly to be removed to the cemetery 
at Clydai and placed with its companions. I am cer- 
tain the present possessors would have no objection ; 
they seem to take an interest in the stone and render 
every assistance for its examination. I was surprised 
to find such a treasure of ancient inscriptions in this 
weird and lonely spot ; the very seclusion of which has 
probably led to their preservation. 

The engraving of No. 1 has been made from my own 
drawing. [Illustrations Nos. 2 and 3 have already ap- 
peared in our Journal, 1860; they fairly represent the 
forms of the monument, the Latin inscriptions being 
carefully rendered; the Ogham legends on both of these 
are not correctly given. I have shown them in my 
text as they now exist. 

RicHarD Rott Bras, M.R.1.A. 

Sunday’s Well, Cork. 





MOULD OR STAMP, LLANDDERFEL. 


THE oblong flat stone, a drawing of which is herewith 

given, was discovered twenty-five or thirty years ago 

in digging the garden of a small cottage called Tan y 
, a 


F fo t the eastern end of the village of Llandderfel, 
in the county of Merioneth, and was purchased by Mr. 
W. Pamplin of Top y Llan, in the same village, from 
the daughter of the man by whom it was found. The 
spot lies in close proximity toa very old road from Bala 
to Corwen, which probably runs upon the track of a 
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Roman road ; if, as it has been supposed, there was, 
besides the line connecting Caergai wid Caer Caereini, 
with the station at Pen y Gaer, near Cerryg y Drudion 
and so on to Varis (Bodfari), another following the 
course of the Dee towards Bovium (Bangor Iscoed) and 
Deva (Chester). Although there is nothing on the im- 
mediate site that indicates the existence of any earth- 
work, still there is on the same side of the road at the 
distance of about three quarters of a mile, in the direc- 
tion of Llandrillo, a farm called Dél y Gadfa, or “ mea- 
dow of encampment,” and the original finder of the 
stone considered that it might have been brought with 
manure or compost from thence. No well defined re- 
mains of the entrenchments now exist there, but still 
sufficient is left to show that the position was once oc- 
cupied by defensive works. The ground falls in every 
direction, and the diameter, measuring either from the 
level of the meadows east and west, or from the bank 
of the river on the south to the old Bala and Corwen 
road to the north, is about two hundred yards. A 
small streamlet crosses the road and flows into the Dee, 
along what may have been the western trench. I do 
not know for certain whether any remains, such as pot- 
tery or coins, have been found there, but the present 
occupier of the farm assured me that he had seen no- 
thing of the kind. 

This is a part of the vale of Edeyrnion, where the 
high grounds, both on the Berwyn and Mynydd 
Mynyllod side, encroach somewhat upon the flat land 
below, allowing but a comparatively narrow space for the 
passage of the river which here divides Dol y Gadfa 
from the lands of Crogen, where there is yet visible a 
tumulus of considerable size, and tradition points to 
this neighbourhood as the scene of many a hard — 
field. The stone under consideration is evidently either 


part of a mould or else a stamp of some kind. It is of 
compact texture and dark brown in colour ; Mr. Pamp- 
lin suggests that it is identical, as to composition, with 
the German lithographic stone. As may be seen from 
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the accom ing drawing, which is given of the origi- 
nal size, te length is 94 ine. breadth 12 ins., and thick- 
ness half an inch. On either face there are four circu- 
lar matrices ; those on side No. 1 are as follows: tothe 
left a wheel-like ornament three quarters of an inch in 
diameter, with twelve spokes springing from a central 
ring a quarter of an inch in diameter, half way between 
which and the circumference there is a second slightly 
marked ring. To the right is another of nearly equal 
size, having a kind of cable pattern on the rim, and five 
spokes somewhat unevenly placed and marked with 
transverse lines. The other two are about equal, dia- 
meter five-eighths of an inch, the upper one is plain, 
but the lower has the following characters and numerals 
scratched upon it with some sharp-pointed instrument, 
mex. No. 2 has on it, to the right, a matrix similar to 
the right hand one on the opposite side (No. 1) differ- 
ing only in that it has an additional spoke and a 
slightly greater diameter, seven-eighths of an inch. 
The disc to the left is perfectly plain and flat, diameter 


three quarters of an inch; but the other two, whose 
diameter is five-eighths of an inch nearly, are concave ; 
the upper is divided into four quarters by narrow lines 
radiating from the centre, and the lower (which is a 
good deal injured) shows some traces of concentric groov- 
ing. The side and ends are scratched as follows : 


Z OV |RE-XIXTIX|R EXIX| ZHIX XI 


There is no appearance of any contrivance for admit- 
ting the metal, so that, unless we suppose that two 
corresponding channeled stones have been lost, these 
matrices can have been used merely for imprinting 
a pattern upon one side of the fused substance, or 
else as stamps for impressing something soft. Three 
out of the eight cube: f in form the supposed Gaulish 
money, of which many examples are given in a memoir 
by Comte de Widranges in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
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8rd. series, vol. vii, p. 213, etc.; see especially Plate 4, 
Nos. 1 and 2, also Plate 6, Nos. 1, 5, and 6, which cor- 
respond nearly as to size. It may be that the articles 
cast were intended for buttons or studs, in which case 
ornamentation would be required but on one side; the 
two small concave matrices on No. 2 partake very much 
of this character and would appear to have nothing to 
do with coining. As regards the scratchings, I can offer 
no satisfactory explanations, but the most noteworthy 
facts are the persistency with which the letters rz and 
the numerals x1x are repeated, the former three and 
the latter four times ; also the occurrence of the Greek 
6 on the front of No. 1, and a character much resem- 
bling it immediately preceding the xx upon one of the 
discs. The xx may possibly have reference to the twen- 
tieth legion, which having its headquarters at Chester, 
would be sure to have detachments occupying the North 
Wales stations, and may therefore have passed along 
this valley. I know of but one instance of an article 
of this kind having been discovered in this part of 
the country ; namely, that recorded by the Hon. W. 
O. Stanley in his “ Cyttiau Gwyddelod, third me- 
moir, reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Archeo- 
logical Institute, vol. xxvii, supplementary notices,” 
wherein there is a drawing (plate xiv, fig. 5) of “ por- 
tion of a mould for casting metal discs found at Pen y 
Bone, near a site of an ancient oblong building, adja- 
cent to remains known as Ty Addaand Ty Efa.” This is 
about 4d ins. long and 2$ins. at its broadest part, 
tapering towards the upper end where a piece has been 
broken off. It is described as being of ‘‘a peculiar 
dark brown clay-slate, such as some of the spindle 
whorls are made of ; it cuts soft. The surface has been 
rubbed down, but it does not appear that the stone was 
as at first imagined the moiety of a mould and fitted as 
in other instances to a counterpart, cavities being 
formed between the two surfaces and the metal poured 
in through a little orifice or channel when the moieties 
of the mould were in juxtaposition. It may be con- 
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cluded, therefore, that the molten metal may have been 
simply poured over the surface placed horizontally, and 
thus producing discs convex on one side only, their re- 
verses being plain and flat; on the other side of the 
stone a circle has been struck, possibly the commence- 
ment of another mould for discs of metal” (p. 26). 
There is but one of the matrices in this mould that 
shows similarity of pattern to those on the Llandderfel 
stone, and that has the addition of pellets in the spaces 
between the spokes of the wheel; in size they nearly 
correspond. It should be noted that the Pen y Bonc 
example was found “in proximity to objects of Roman 
date” (vb.) Another instance, referred to by Mr. Stan- 
ley, is the half mould found at Caerleon, and figured 
and described by Mr. J. E. Lee in his Isca Silurum, p. 
71, plate xxxvii, fig. 3. Three of the discs upon this 
bear a close resemblance to the wheel-like figure to the 
left on No. 1 face of the Llandderfel stone. This, how- 
ever, has the channels for pouring the metal remaining, 
and Mr. Lee observes, ‘‘ As it was found in the excava- 
tion of the Castle Villa, with Roman remains, and the 
wheel-like ornaments do certainly bear some resem- 
blance to many of those on Roman sculpture, it may be 
considered as Roman, or at any rate Roman-British.” 
The “sculpture” referred to is on a sepulchral slab (see 
Isca Silurum, plate 1, fig. 1, and also an article by Mr. 
Lee in the Archeologia Cambrensis, No. XIV, April, 1849, 
plate vii), where there appear on either side of a cres- 
cent two wheels of the broad-rimmed and thick-spoke 
class. In Bruce’s Roman Wall there are several altars 
having this ornament upon them, notably one found 
at the station “ Petriana” (Cambeck Fort) dedicated to 
10.M. “The thunderbolt of Jupiter adorns one side of 
it, and the wheel of Nemesis the other.” In that most 
interesting collection of articles discovered at the Ro- 
man station (Olenacum or Virosidum) near Maryport, 
Cumberland, and preserved at Netherhall, there is an 
elegantly shaped altar, four feet high, dedicated to Ju- 
piter by the first cohort of Spaniards, upon which are 
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three of these wheels, as likewise siz on a slab bearing 
testimony to the labours of the second and twentieth 


legions, and upon a fragment of an altar there is a care- 
fully executed wheel of the same type as the “wheel 
of Nemesis,” mentioned above. Also amongst a fresh 
batch of altars, seventeen in number, brought to light 
in 1870, four, all dedicated to Jupiter, have this orna- 
ment upon them, and upon one small and uninscribed 
example, only two feet Sak, it is repeated no less than 
siz times. Upon careful consideration of the character 
of the letters, numerals, and carving, and in view of the 
evidence adduced as to the prevalence of the same style 
of ornamentation on objects manifestly belonging to the 
period of Roman occupation in Britain, I feel strongly 
disposed to refer the Llandderfel mould also to that 
date. 


W. Wynn-WILLIAMs. 
Bodewryd: July lst, 1874. 





A CONCISE DESCRIPTION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS IN ST. DAVID’S 
CATHEDRAL, SOUTH WALES. 


Tue Cathedral of St. David, South Wales, is situate at 
a greater distance from a railway station than any other 
cathedral in England and Wales, and there is not, I 
believe, from any railway station any daily public con- 
veyance. It lies consequently so out of the way that it 
is visited by comparatively few. The survey of the 
cathedral church of St. David and the edifices belong- 
ing to it as they stood in the year 1715 has been well 
and judiciously treated of by Browne Willis, the emi- 
nent antiquary of the last century. Of late years a 
more elaborate work treating exhaustively of the archi- 
tectural features of the cathedral has appeared, but the 
monumental relics the cathedral contains have not 
hitherto received that critical notice they deserve. The 
following brief notes, illustrative of the monuments, 
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were taken in the summer of 1872, on a visit made to 
the Cathedral of St. David for that purpose. 

The figures prefixed to the description of each monu- 
ment correspond with the figures in Willis’s [chnogra- 
phy of the Cathedral 

1. Monument of John Morgan alias Yong preferred 
to the bishopric of St. David, a.p. 1496. Died circa 
A.D. 1504. This monument I was unable to examine, 
it being incased in wood work on account of the cathe- 
dral being under reparation. It is placed eastward of 
one of the piers of the south aisle of the nave. Willis 
describes it as follows: ‘‘And by that is Bishop Mor- 
gan’s tomb, of freestone; his effigies is at length in 
' Pontificalibus, his face is mangled, as are all the faces 
upon every monument in the church more or less. On 
the sides are images, probably of our Saviour and his 
Apostles, much defaced ; at the feet is a sculpture in 
basso relievo, but exceedingly ruined ; it seems to repre- 
sent the Resurrection.” 

2. Under an engrailed arch in the south wall of the 
south aisle, similar to an arch in the church of St. Mary 
Radcliffe, Bristol, is the effigy of a priest. He is repre- 
sented with his head bare and tonsured, reposing on a 
double cushion, vested in the alb with the chesible and 
maniple, the hands are conjoined on the breast as in 

rayer. This is a monument of the fifteenth century. 
t is briefly described by Willis, in his [chnography, as 
a “defaced monument.’ 

3. The recumbent effigy of a priest, much mutilated, 
lying on a high tomb, and representing one vested in 
thealband chesible. This is apparently of the fifteenth 
century, though the arched compartment under which 
it is placed is of the fourteenth century. It is described 
by Willis as ‘‘ Monument of a dignitary under the rood 
loft.” 

4. The recumbent effigy of a priest represented with 
his head bare and tonsured. He is vested with the 
amice about his neck, in his alb, stole, and chesible, with 
the maniple. The shoes are pointed, and the feet rest 
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against a lion. This is placed on a high tomb, it is 
apparently of the early part of the fifteenth century, 
and is described by Willis as “monument of another 
srg 

5. A high tomb bearing the recumbent effigy of a 
bishop, whilst along the south side of this tomb are 
seven statuettes in relief. 

The first representing... 

The second St. Andrew 

The third St. Peter 

The fourth St. Paul 


The sixth 

The seventh 

The effigy of the bishop is represented wearing the 
mitra pretiosa, and he appears vested in the amice, alb, 
dalmatic, and chesible. This effigy is much abraded. 

The last three monuments are surrounded by iron 
railings which prevent more than a cursory inspection. 
The ih is described by Willis as “ Bishop Gower’s 
monument.” He died a.p. 1347, “and was buried,” 
says Willis, “in the chapel of St. John in his own 
cathedral, which he had built for his sepulture under 
the rood loft.” 

This eftigy and monument appeared to me, however, 
to be rather of the fifteenth century. 

6. This, according to Willis, is ‘‘ Bird’s, the stone- 
cutter’s monument.” 

7. This, a monument on the west side of St. An- 
drew’s Chapel, according to Willis, is gone. 

8. This, another monument in or against the north 
wall of St. Andrew’s Chapel is also gone. But oppo- 
site to No. 8, as designated by Willis and against the 
south wall of St. Andrew’s Chapel, where no monu- 
ment appears in the Ichnography of Willis, is the re- 
cumbent effigy -of an ecclesiastic, apparently of the 
fourteenth century ; he is represented with the amice 
about his neck, vested in the alb and stole, the latter 
worn priestwise, with the extremities hanging down 
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on both sides. Over the alb is worn the dalmatic, open 
at the sides, but there is no chesible. This effigy, a 
very singular one, is beneath an ogee shaped canopy, 
cusped within. It is, I think, from the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the vestments, the stole, worn priest wise, 
and the dalmatic only over the alb, the effigy of an 
archdeacon ; but with the exception of another effigy in 
this cathedral, as represented as thus vested, I have 
met with no other example elsewhere, archdeacons being 
generally represented in the canonical, choral, or pro- 
cessional habit. 

In the north aisle of the quire, on the south side, in 
a position not marked by Willis, but nearly opposite to 
No. 16 in his Ichnography, is the recumbent 7 of a 


man in armour, apparently of the reign of Richard II, 
or latter part of the fourteenth century. He is repre- 
sented as wearing on his head a conical basinet, to 
which a camail of mail covering the chin and neck and 
upper part of the breast is attached. Epaulieres of 
plate cover the shoulders, brassarts protect the upper 


arms, plain coudes the elbows, and vambraces the lower 
arms. The body armour is covered with a close fitting 
jupon, emblazoned with the armorial bearing of a lion 
rampant, and a horizontal bawdric encircles the loins. 
The thighs, knees, legs, and feet are covered with 
cuisses, plain genouilleres, jambs, and sollerets, the lat- 
ter laminated, all of plate. Spurs are affixed to the 
heels, and the feet rest against a lion. The lower por- 
tions of the arms and the hands are gone, and but a 
small fragment of the sword sheath is left. 

Nos. 16 and 17,as set down in the Ichnography of 
Willis and designated by him “ Knights Templars mon- 
uments of the family of Wogans, as is said,” are gone 
or removed. The monument last described is pro- 
bably one of them. 

18. Exposed to the open air is the much mutilated 
effigy of a knight of the fourteenth century. The ar- 
mour is somewhat difficult to make out, but consists 
apparently of a hooded hawbert of mail, over which is 
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worn a sleeveless surcoat, on the left side is a heater- 
shaped shield, and the legs are crossed. 

19. Under a sepulchral ogee shaped arch of the four- 
teenth century is the mutilated recumbent effigy of an 
ecclesiastic, clad in the vestments of a priest, viz., 
amice, alb, stole, and chesible ; his head reposes beneath 
a horizontal ogee canopy. 

Opposite to No. 18, and in a position not laid down 
by Willis, is a high tomb, much mutilated, panelled in 
front with plain pointed arches trefoiled in the heads. 
This, a tomb of the fifteenth century, has been inscribed 
and the word nuper remains. On this tomb is the 
much mutilated recumbent effigy of an ecclesiastic in 
the vestments of a priest, viz., amice, alb, and chesible, 
with the maniple worn over the left arm. 

The foregoing are in the north aisle of the quire ex- 
tending eastward half way to St. Mary’s Chapel. 

St. Mary’s Chapel, No. 29,in the Ichnography of Willis. 
This monument, formerly against the north wall, is gone. 
Willis sets it down as “ Bishop Houghton’s monument.” 
This bishop died a.p. 1388. 

30. This on the south side of St. Mary’s Chapel, near 
the east end, is set down by Willis as “a defaced monu- 
ment,” but the remains are those of a triple sedilia, and 
not a monument. 

31. This is a canopied monument of the fourteenth 
century, in the south wall of St. Mary’s Chapel, and is 
described by Willis as “ Bishop Martin’s monument.” 
The effigy is gone. Bishop Martin died a.p. 1327. 

In this, St. Mary’s Chapel, removed from its original 
position and set against the east wall, is a sepulchral 
slab of the fourteenth century. On it is sculptured in 
relief the head of an ecclesiastic. It is not noticed so 
as to identify it by Willis. 

In the south aisle of the quire No. 28 against the north 
wall, This is gone. It is described by Willis “ one of 
several defaced monuments.” 

27. This at the east end of the south aisle of the 
quire is also gone, though described by Willis as one of 
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“several defaced monuments”, it was probably an altar. 
No ancient medizeval monument would be placed in this — 
position. 

26 and 25. These two monuments in the south wall 
of the south aisle of the quire, described by Willis as 
“defaced monuments,” are also gone. 

24. On the south side of the quire, westward of No. 
25, is a plain sepulchral arch of the fourteenth century, 
cinquefoiled within the head. The effigy is gone. It 
is amongst the so described “defaced monuments” of 

23. Beneath a plain sepulchral arch in the south wall 
is a high tomb of the fourteenth century, the front of 
which is divided into foliated compartments containing 
heater-shaped shields. On this is the recumbent effigy 
of an ecclesiastic. He appears vested in the amice, 
alb, stole, and dalmatic, with the maniple worn over the 
left arm. From the extremities of the stole hanging 
down in front on either side, we have the sign at least 
of a grade of priesthood; the sleeves of the dalmatic are 
loose, and the hands are conjoined on the breast in 
prayer. Though this effigy is somewhat mutilated, it is 
in many parts in a state of fair preservation. 

From the dalmatic being worn over the alb, and the 
absence of the chesible, and from the stole being worn 
in priestlike fashion, differing from the mode in which 
it was worn by a mere deacon, in which it was brought 
over the left shoulder, and both extremities hung down 
on the right side, I take this to be the effigy of an arch- 
deacon, and the only two examples I have met with of 
effigies thus vested are in this cathedral. This tomb is 
simply adverted to by Willis as among the “defaced 
monuments.” 

21. The mutilated recumbent effigy of an ecclesiastic 
of which the face is gone; this is apparently of the four- 
teenth century, the vestments still apparent consist of 
the amice, alb, and chesible. The hands are conjoined 
in prayer. This effigy is of priestly grade. 

20. This is an effigy in armour, apparently of the 
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_ latter part of the fourteenth century, or temp. Richard 
II. It is very similar to the effigy in armour in the 
north aisle, but is much more mutilated; on the head 
is worn the conical basinet, and this reposes on the tilt- 
ing helm, with a lion as the crest. Over the body ar- 
mour is worn an emblazuned jupon, with a horizontal 
bawdrick encircling the loins. This is placed by Willis 
amongst the “defaced monuments.” 

22. This is a tomb with a plain cross, apparently of 
the thirteenth century. 

13 and 15. These are two recumbent effigies of 
bishops, now arranged side by side, and not as repre- 
sented in Willis’s Jchnography. The one on the north 
is the earliest sepulchral effigy in the cathedral. It is 
of dark coloured or black marble, and commemorative 
of Bishop Anselmus, who died a.p. 1248. This effigy 
is in relief, and above the head is a trefoil semicircular 
headed arch containing in leonine or rhyming verse the 
following inscription : 

‘‘ Petra precor dic sit 
Anselmus episcopus hic sit.’’ 


He is represented according to the fashion of the thir- 
teenth century, not close shaven, but with a moustache 
and short curled beard, with the mitre on his head, and 
vested with the amice about his neck, in the alb, dal- 
matic, and chesible. The right hand lies on the breast 
downwards, the pastoral staff with the crook well de- 
fined lies on the left side, the crook has early English 
foliage, and is turned outwards. The maniple hangs 
over the left arm, and the feet rest against two whelps. 
On either side of the trefoil-headed canopy is the muti- 
lated figure of an angel bearing a thurible. 

Southward of the above described effigy is the re- 
cumbent effigy on a stone coffin of a bishop. This has 
been described by Willis as the monument of Bishop 
Iorwerth, who died A.p. 1229, but it is at least a cen- 
tury later. He is represented as wearing a low plain 
mitre, and is vested in the amice, alb, stole, dalmatic, 
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and chesible, the right hand lies on the breast; on the 
left side appear the remains, much mutilated, of the ‘ 
pastoral stat partly enveloped in a veil. 

9. In the middle of the choir is a high tomb with 
foliated compartments at the sides, and on the covering 
slab a brass effigy has been inlaid, the matrix of which 
now only remains, This is the tomb of the grandfather 
of Henry VIII. 

10. North of the communion table is a monument of 
the early part of the seventeenth century, with the re- 
cumbent or reclining effigy thereon of a lawyer, Marm- 
aduke Lloyd, who died a.p. 1613. Round his neck is 
a ruff, he wears a doublet and lawyer's gown over, he is 
represented holding in his left hand a book, his right 
hand supports his head, he reclines on his right side. 
On the front of the tomb are two mutilated Tenting 
figures. The monuments marked in Willis 11 and 14 
are gone. 

The cathedral contains four effigies of bishops, seven 


effigies of ecclesiastics of a rank, two effigies of 


ecclesiastics of priestly rank with the dalmatic over the 
alb, but without the chesible, a singular arrangement 
of vestments which I take to designate the office of 
archdeacon ; three effigies in armour, one of a civilian, 
and one of an earl. One of the effigies vested as a 
priest has been ascribed as the effigy of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, but it is at least a century and half after his 
time. 
MatrTHew Ho.secue Bioxam, 





WELSH WORDS BORROWED FROM LATIN, 
GREEK, AND HEBREW. 


(Continued from p. 232.) 


OCCASIO (pl. ‘ occasiones’), ‘ opportunity, occasion’: W. achos, 
mas., ‘cause’; pl. achos-jon. On a for 9, see ‘ corrigia’. 

OCCUPO, ‘I seize, anticipate, occupy’: W. achub, ‘to antici- 
pate, to rescue from an impending evil’. Against this etymology 
must be balanced the fact that Latin # is not regularly repre- 
sented by Welsh w. 

OFFERO (ger. ‘ offerendum’), ‘I offer’: W. effeir-jad or offeir- 
jad, ‘a priest’; offr-wm, ‘an. offering’; offeren and efferen, fem., 
‘mass. Mass was sometimes called offerenda (fem. sing.) in M. 
Latin. Still I prefer deriving offeren from offerendwm, as the Irish 
aifrionn, formerly oifrend, is not feminine, and as analogous 
derivations are to be found under ‘construo’, ‘lego’, and ‘ scribo’. 

OFFULA, ‘a little bit or piece’: W. yfi-jon, ‘small pieces’. 

OLEUM, ‘olive-oil’: W. olew; O. W. alew (Oxford Glosses). 
We may infer that O. W. had the optional forms olew and aleu, 
of which the latter, with its a to be explained in the manner 
suggested under ‘corrigia’, was ultimately ousted from the lan- 


age. 

OPUS (gen. ‘ operis’), ‘work’: W. gober: see ‘altus’. 

ORDO, ‘rank, order’: W. urdd; fem., ‘order’; pl. wrddau, 
‘holy orders’, 

ORTHOGRAPHIA (6p8o0ypa¢ia), ‘ orthography’: W. orgraph, 
‘orthography’; argraph, ‘ print, impression’. Der. ‘ orthographia’: 
W. ‘ *orth’graph’, ‘ *orddgraph’, ‘*orggraph’, ‘orgraph’. On ‘ar- 
graph’ see ‘corrigia’. To these may be added arddygraph or 
erddygraph, apparently later and less regularly formed from the 
same origin. » 

PAGUS (gen. ‘ pagi’), ‘a canton or province’: W. pau, fem., ‘a 
country’, in poetry only. 

PALLA, ‘a curtain, mepurétacua’: W. pall, ‘a canopy, 4 
throne’, in the Mabinogion. 

PALMA, ‘the palm of the hand’: W. palf, ‘a paw’. 

PALUS, ‘a stake’: W. pawl, ‘a pole’; pl. pol-jon. 

PANNUS, ‘cloth’: W. pdn-u, ‘to full cloth’; pan, ‘fulacia’ 
(Davies) ; hdner pdm, ‘half-cloth or half fulled’, meaning ‘non 
compos mentis’; sometimes changed in N. W. into hdner pén, 
‘half a head’. 

PAPILIO, ‘a butterfly, a pavilion’: W. pebdyll, ‘tents’; sing. 

202 
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pabell. On & not becoming 4, see ‘animal’, or perhaps better, 
‘divinus’. Pebyll, regularly formed from papilio, would almost 
inevitably seem to a Welshman the plural of a form pabell, which 
now, of course, takes precedence as the singular from which 
pebyll is regarded as formed. This view is favoured by the forma- 
tion of a verb, pebyllj-aw, ‘tentoria figere, castra metari’ (Davies), 
now superseded by pabell-u, duly formed from pabell. Since 
writing the above I have noticed that pebyll is habitually used as 
a singular in the Mabinogion; for instance, in the story of Peredur. 

PAPYRUS (pl ‘ papyri’), wazrupos, ‘ papyrus’: W. pabwyr, also 
pabir occurs, ‘the rushes peeled to make rush-lights’; sing. pab- 
-wyren, fem. Here y is treated as 2, on which see ‘ carina’ 

PAR, ‘a pair’: W. par, mas. 

PARADISUS (arapddecos), ‘a park, Paradise’: W. Paradwys, 
‘ Paradise’, which one would expect to have become Paraddwys 
in modern Welsh; but the d may be explained in the same way 
as in pedol from ‘ pedalis’, which see. 

PARATUS (-a, -um), ‘ready, prepared’: W. parod, ‘ready’; 
parodhiu, paradhéu, and parotdi, ‘to prepare’. a. Paradhiu and 
parodhiu are obsolete. The second a in the former is owing to 
assimilation, and so is the second o in parotéi ; while a becomes 
again dominant in the colloquial paratéi formed from it, and 
instead of it. 0. Thus, from parodhau one might have expected 
parotéu, which seems to have been drawn into the analogy of 
such forms as trot, ffoi, cloi, the ending ow being unusual in 
modern Welsh. ce. 7' for d-h is according to rule, witness the 
names Puw, Powel, Parry, Penry, for ab Huw, Howel, Harry, 
Henry respectively, and dteb for *ad-heb: compare go-heb-u. 

PARIES (acc. ‘parietem’ or ‘ parjetem’), ‘a wall’: W. pared 
and parwyd, mas.,‘a partition, a partition-wall’; pl. parwydydd ; 
parwyd-en, ‘the trunk or the region of the ribs and breast of an 
animal’, in the Welsh Bible for the srnOvmov of the Septuagint. 
Der. 1, ‘parjetem’: W. ‘*parjet’, ‘ paret’, ‘pared’; 2, ‘ parietem’, 
‘ pariet’, ‘ parit’ (see ‘ carina’) ‘parwyd’. On ¢ length- 
ened by its contact with the following vowel, see ‘construo’. 

PASCHA (7aoya), ‘the Passover’: W. Pasc., masc. Whether 
the 4 in Pascha had its existence merely in the orthography is 
immaterial: sch is inadmissible in Welsh. 

PASCO (‘pascit’), ‘I pasture or feed’: W. pesc-w, ‘to fatten’. 
In the New Testament ‘the fattened calf’ is always Uo pascedig 
(an irregular formation for pescedig), which induces me to think 
the translators connected the word with Pasc. 

PATELLA, ‘a pan’: W. padell, ‘a pan, a large dish’. . 

PATER, ‘a father’: W. pader, ‘the Lord’s prayer’; so called 
from its first words, ‘ Pater noster’, etc. . 
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PATERNUS, ‘St. Paternus’: W. Padarn, as in Llan Badarn, 
the name of several churches in Wales. Patarn, Patern, and 
Padern, also occur. On a for e, see ‘argentum’. 

PAVO (gen. ‘ pavonis’), ‘a peacock’: W. paun, and in Mid. 
W. pawyn. As to paun, it probably stands for *pau-un=*pav- 
on. Compare ‘Awst’ under ‘Augustus’. 

_ PECCATUM, ‘a sin’: W. pechod. 

PECCO, ‘I sin’: W. pech-u,‘to sin’ (in Cardiganshire also ‘to 
wish, to covet’). 

PECTEN (pl. ‘pectines’), ‘a comb, the reed or slay of a 
weaver’s loom’: W. peithyn ; sing. peithynen, fem. ; ‘ tegula’, ‘ scan- 
dula’, ‘asser’, ‘lamina’. (Davies.) Of the peithynen, Pughe says, 
among other things, “that it was the elucidator or book of the 
ancient bards, which consisted of a number of four-sided or three- 
sided sticks written upon, which were put together in a frame 
so that each stick might be turned round for the facility of read- 
ing.” This probably refers to the alphabet called “Coelbren y 
Beirdd”, cut on wood in the fifteenth century, when the Welsh 
were prohibited the use of paper, ably discussed by Mr. Stephens 
in the July number of this Journal for 1872, p. 181. 

PEDALIS, of which the plural peddles is met with in M. Lat., 
standing for the more usual pediiles=‘indumenta pedum’: W. 
pedol, ‘a horseshoe’; pedoli, ‘to shoe a horse’. One might have 
expected peddol, but pedol may be explained by means of the 
spelling pedhol which occurs in the Venedotian version of the 
Laws of Wales (Record Office edition), p. 14. This means that 
the word was accented, not on the penultima, as now, but on the 
ultima (the accented syllable of peddlis), and that the. accent 
evolved an h, which would, of course, prevent the reduction of d 
into the modern Welsh dd. The h is very commonly evolved 
after n or r preceding the accented vowel, as in cénedl, ‘a nation’, 
pl. cenhédloedd ; dihdreb, ‘a proverb’, pl. diarhébjon ; ugain, 
‘twenty’; wn ar hugain, ‘twenty-one’. Similarly 4 was evolved 
by the accent in the tense to which ereto (=cred-ho), gato (=gad- 
ho), ete., belong. The same remark applies, perhaps, to the de- 
grees of adjectives such as tecaf, rhatach, etc. Compare Mid. 
Welsh mwyhaf and the like. 

PEDES (pl. ‘ pedites’), ‘infantry’: W. peddyd. 

PEDESTER (pl. ‘ pedestres’), ‘going on foot, a-foot soldier’: 
W. peddestr (or pedestr), ‘infantry’; pedestrig, ‘ability to walk’. 
The hesitation between d and dd is due to these words having 
been taken from Mid. Welsh books with d and dd written indif- 
ferently d. It is needless to say that the d forms preceded those 
with dd, and are subsequently anachronistic. 

PENSUM, M. Lat., ‘a weight, a pound’: W. guys, ‘ weight, a 
pound’; pwys-o, ‘to weigh’. 
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PEREGRINUS, ‘a foreigner’: W. pererin, ‘a pilgrim’. As to 
the g disappearing without compensation in an unaccented 
syllable, it is just what one would have expected. Had the g 
been assimilated to the 7, we should have had perérin, and not 
pererin. See‘ quadragesima’ for a similar instance. 

PERFECTUS (-a, -um), ‘ perfect’: W. perffaith. 

PERICULUM, ‘danger’: W. perygl: 

PER MEDIUM, ‘through the middle’: W. perfedd, used ad- 
verbially, as in the Mabinogion, ii, p. 57, where we read “ae wan 
a gwaew trwydaw berued”’=and pierce him through “per me- 
dium”. Afterwards the word came to be used as an adjective, 
meaning ‘central’, and as a noun, meaning ‘ the entrails or intes- 
tines’, which is its present signification. 

PERTINEO, ‘I belong to’: W. perthyn, ‘to belong to, to be 
related to’. 

PETRUS (Ilérpos), Peter: W. Petr and Pedr. The former is 
antiquated, but absurdly perpetuated in the authorised version 
of the New Testament, although Pedr and Peder (in 8. W.) are 
the only forms in use in modern Welsh. 

PEXUS (-a, -um), ‘woolly, that still has the nap on, new’, as 
in pexa tunica: W. pais, fem.; ‘tunica, palla’ (Davies). Now it 
means by: itself‘ a saianet though pais arfaw is ‘a coat of arms’. 

PILA, ‘a ball’: W. pel. 

PILUM, ‘ a javelin’: W. pil-wrn, ‘a fine arrow’. 

ar US, ‘a pine’: W. pin-bren, ‘the pine-tree’; pin-mydd, ‘ pine- 
wood’ 

PIPA, M. Lat.,‘a pipe’: W. pib, ‘a pipe’, also vulgarly 7 H Sudp- 
powa ; piben, ‘a small pipe’, in old Welsh pipenn ; prbell, ‘a pipe’, 
especially for smoking ; pib-o, ‘to use the pipe’, 4. ¢, ‘to smoke’ 
(in a part of S. W.), also ‘fluxu ventris laborare’, as Davies puts 
it, whence ludicrous misunderstandings are said to arise occa- 
sionally when natives of Gwent and Gwynedd meet. 

PISCIS (pl. “ pisces’), ‘a fish’: W. pyse, ‘fishes’; sing., pyscodyn. 

PIX (gen. ‘picis)), ‘pitch’: W. pyg, mas. 

PLACITUM, ‘ what is agreeable to one, an opinion, sentiment’: 
W. plegyd, as in ‘o blegyd’,‘ for the sake of, on account of, because 
of’, which looks as if it at first meant ‘e placito alicujus’, 2. ¢., 
out of consideration for or deference to A. B.’s ‘ placitum’. This 
formula, however, no longer recalls the personal reference, which 
it once implied, any more than such adverbs as lentamente in 
Italian, when used where mens is out of the question. An 
instance similar to plegyd occurs in Welsh in the word serch, 
when meaning ‘ in spite of’. 

PLANTO, ‘I plant’: W. plan-u, ‘to plant’; plan, planted’, also 
‘plantatio’, ‘satus’, ‘consitio’ (Davies) ; plenig, ‘young plants’; 
singular, planhigyn. 
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PLEBS (gen. ‘ plébis’), ‘the common people’: W. plwyf, form- 
erly ‘ people’, as in ‘plwyf Israel’, etc. Now it invariably means 
‘a parish’. 

PLECTO, ‘I plait’: W. pleth-u, ‘to plait’: pleth, fem., ‘a plait’. 
One would rather expect pleithu, but see ‘ preeceptum’ for a simi- 
lar instance. 

_ ‘I fold or bend’: W. plyg-u, ‘to bend’; plyg, mas., ‘a 
fold’. 

PLUMA (pl. ‘ plume’), ‘a feather’: W. pluf; collog., plu ; 
‘feathers’. 

PLUMBUM, ‘lead’: W. plwm, ‘lead’; plijm-en, ‘a plummet’. 

PENA, ‘pain’: W. poen, sometimes fem., but more commonly 


mas. : 

PENITET, ‘it repenteth (me)’: W. penyd, mas., ‘ penance’. 
See ‘adorno’; and as to ¢ for w, compare what is said on @ under 
‘ Hebreeus’. 

POLIO, ‘I polish, I improve, refine’: W. pezllj-0, ‘to sift or 
refine flour’; peilljaid,‘ flour’; (ewd) paill, ‘ pollentiduum’ (Davies). 

PONDUS, ‘a weight’: W. pwn, ‘a burden’; pl. pijnau. 

PONS (ace. ‘ pontem’},a bridge’: W. pont, fem. Owing to the 
vowel o, the word becomes in Welsh feminine: see ‘ brachium’. 
Other instances occur under ‘ populus’, ‘ portus’, ‘ soccus’. 

POPULUS, ‘a people’: W. pod, ‘people’. The form of the 
word caused it to become feminine in Welsh, as in the case of 
pont, Later it acquired a plural meaning without, however, 
entirely effacing its history as a feminine singular ; for with the 
article we still say ‘y bobi’, ‘the people’, as though it were re- 
garded throughout as a feminine singular used in a collective 
sense, while in reality we are conscious of meaning it as an un- 
qualified plural. Similarly we say pobl fawr, ‘great folks’, and 
not pobl fawrjon. When y bobl came to be regarded as a plural, 
the next thing was to give it a plural form, y bobloedd, ‘the 
nations’, an expression theoretically about as correct as le peuples 
would be in French, though it is now part and parcel of the 
language, as nobody by any chance would say y pobloedd. 

PORCELLUS (pl. ‘ porcelli’), ‘a young pig’: W. porchell, also 
parchell; pl. perchyll. 

PORTA, ‘a gate’, and in the middle ages ‘a room for guests 
built near the gate of a monastery, often used for distributing 
alms to the poor’: W. porth-t, ‘to feed, to give food to’. 

PORTO, ‘I bear or carry’: O. W. bleuporthetic=‘ lanigere’ 
(Oxford Glosses) ; porth-¢ (and dy-borth-1), ‘to bear, to carry’. 

PORTUS, ‘a haven, an asylum or place of safety’; also in 
M. Lat. ‘ fauces’, ‘claustra montium’, ‘ porta’, ‘ vectura’, ‘ navigium 
ad transvehendos itinerantes’:: W. porth, mas.,‘a harbour, pro- 
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tection, assistance, a gate’; porth, fem., ‘a ferry or place where 
people are carried across @ river or strait’, whence several places 
in Wales are called Y Borth, ‘the ferry’; such, for instance, as 
the village opposite Aberdovey and the village of Menai Bridge, 
called by the natives Porth Huthwy and Pont y Borth, where a 
ferry-boat used to ply before the building of the bridges. Porth- 
ladd, mas., ‘a harbour’, is obscure as far as regards its final 
syllable. 

POSTILENA, ‘a crupper’: W. postolnyn; O. W. postoloin 
(Oxford Glosses). Der. ‘ postiléna’: W. ‘*post’léna’, ‘ *post’ldin’, 

‘ postoldin’, ‘ postolwyn’, ‘ postolayn’. 

PRECEPTUM, ‘a precept, a doctrine’: W. pregeth, fem., ‘a 
sermon’. The forms we should have expected would be pregeith 
and pregaith, which, as far as I know, never occur. 

PRADA, ‘spoil, booty’: W. praidd, ‘ booty, a flock’. The word 
is now construed as a plural; but in the New Testament (Luc, 
xii, 32) we have it used as a mas. singular in the words ‘ Nac 
ofna, braidd bychan’. 

PRASSENS (gen. ‘ preesentis’), ‘ present’; presénol, ‘ present’. 

PRAESEPIUM, ‘a crib’: W. preseb, ‘a manger’. 

PRANDIUM, ‘a meal, the feed or fodder of animals’: Mid. 
W. cyd-breiniawg, ‘feeding together’. 

PRIMUS (-a, -um), ‘first, chief’: W. prif, ‘ principal’; prypynt, 
pryfwnt, pryffwn, mas., ‘a source, a chief source or centre’. a. For 
another instance of accented 2 shortened, see ‘spiritus’; but as 
the Welsh set out from ‘*prim’font, accented possibly on the 
ultima, see also‘divinus’, 0. For another instance of y for 0, see 
‘Salomon’. 

PRIVATUS (-a, -um), ‘private, belonging to an individual’: 
W. priod, ‘proper, peculiar’, also ‘one’s own wife or husband’. 

PROFESSIO, ‘a professing’: W. proffes. 

PROPHETA, ‘a prophet’: W. prophwyd. 

PRUDENS, ‘ foreseeing, prudent’: W. prudd, ‘ prudens, serius ; 
item tristis, moestus’. (Davies.) The latter meaning is probably 
- derived from the former, since a sad countenance and a grave 
face are by some supposed to be the natural exponents of a 
wise heart. Compare the English prude and the Welsh use of 
the English sad in such expressions as dyn sad, meaning exactly 
what the Germans term ‘ein solider mann’. 

PSALTERIUM (padArnpiov), ‘a stringed instrument of the 
lute kind, a psaltery, a tune sung to the psaltery, the Psalms’: 
W. sallayr, ‘the Psalms of David’. This is to be met with also 
as llasmyr in the poets. 

PULLI-CANTUS (ablative, ‘pulli-cantu’) is one of the ex- 
pressions which were probably used in. M. Lat. for ‘the early 
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morning when the cock crows’, as we may infer, from the use, 
in this sense, of pullorum cantu, or simply pullo: W. pylgaint 
or pylgain, modified in N. W. to plygain. Der. ‘ pulli-cantw’: 
W. ‘*pul’cantu’, ‘*pil’centu’, ‘ *pil’gent’, ‘ pil-geint’, ‘ pylgaint’. 
The word was evidently used adverbially: hence the final w of 
the ablative was not discarded until it had changed the a of the 
preceding syllable into ¢. Compare enw for anw,‘a name’. In 
Mid. Welsh it was still used adverbially, as may be seen in the 
following line from the Black Book of Carmarthen (Skene’s Four 
Ancient Books of Wales, ii, 35), ‘duhuned pylgeint’, ‘let (him) 
wake at cock-crow’. 

PULVIS (ace. ‘ pulverem’), ‘dust, powder’: W. pylor, and (by 
metathesis) pluor, ‘dust, powder, gunpowder’. The derivation 
of these forms seems to be: ‘ 

‘ ‘**pilmor’, ‘ pilor’, ‘ pylor’ 

pulverem : W. ‘*pulmer, { ap limor’, ‘ Sola aes pluor’, 
In a few Welsh words me yields 0, probably after going through 
the intermediate step, mo, the semivowel causing a partial assi- 
milation of the e¢ into o, and thus forming a parallel to the pass- 
age of jo into je (see "Iwdvvns): instances of this occur in the 
words diose, ‘to strip’, for ‘*di-mese ; gorau, ‘ best’, formerly gmor- 
ew; Ir. fedrr ; gorau ‘ (he) did’; Breton, guerew (see Stokes, Bei- 
trdge, v, p. 354); golech ; Breton, gwelc’h, ‘ lavage, action de laver’; 
gosper, from the Latin ‘ vesper’, which see. As last, but not least, 
we may add cér, ‘a pew’, which in Cardiganshire makes in the 
plural not only cor-au, but also car ; showing, I think, that the 
word comes from the old English qver, ‘a quire’, unless it be the 
English quire itself. Finally, one may also compare the Celtic 
prefix ver, which in Welsh becomes gmor and gor, as in verédus 
(more commonly paraverédus, the etymon of the English pal/rey 
and German pferd), which found its way into M. Lat., and is 
represented letter for letter in the Mabinogion by gorwydd,‘equus, 
caballus’ (Davies). 

PUNCTUM, ‘a puncture or pricking’: W. pwyth, ‘a point or 
puncture, a stitch’; pl. pwythau, ‘stitches’, and pwython, which 
means certain presents given, according to old usage, at weddings, 
funerals, etc., by the persons invited to be present. The requital 
of these presents was regarded as a debt recoverable by law, 
whence one may be allowed to suppose that an account of them 
was kept by pricking the names in the same way as attendance 
at divine service is still marked in some of the colleges in Ox- 
ford,—a method which has come down to us from the time when 
it was customary “absentes a choro et officiis diuinis punctis 
notare”, The derivation of pwyth (‘punctum’: W. ‘*pwnct’, 
‘*pwnchth’, ‘ *pwchth’, ‘ pwith’, ‘ pwyth’) is important as proving 
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that ¢ became a spirant (ch) before disappearing, as n would not 
disappear in ne, and as ywnth could not be expected to result in 
pwyth, it being unusual to compensate for an elided n ; but it is, 
of course, possible that the Welsh comes from puctus: in fact, 
Du Cange gives pucta. 

PUNGO, ‘I puncture, prick, or pierce’: W. pwng (now gener- 
ally), pwnge, ‘a point in the heavens, a point or question of opi- 
nion, @ task in the form of question and answer in Welsh Sunday 
schools,’ : 

PURPURA, ‘ purple’: W. porphor, mas. Der. ‘ purpura’: W. 
‘porpora’, ‘porphor’. The word becomes masculine, as other 
names of colour used absolutely are masculine, probably for old 
neuters. 

PURUS (-a, -um), ‘pure’: W. pur, ‘pure, rather’. When pur 
is used as an adjective it means ‘ pure’; when used as an adverb 
it means ‘somewhat’, ‘rather’, as in pur dda, ‘rather good’, at 
first probably ‘ purely good’. 

PUTEUS, ‘a well, a pit’: W. pydew. 

PUTRIS (-e), ‘rotten’: W. pwdr, mas.; podr, fem., drawn into 
the analogy of gender-adjectives as though derived from ‘ putrus’ 
‘putra’, respectively. See ‘ brachium’. 


RADIUS, ‘a staff, rod, the beam or ray of any shining object’; 
W. rhaidd,O. W. raid (Capella Glosses, 117), fem., ‘a spear’. 
All Welsh words beginning with r have it now aspirated, as in 
the present instance. 

RAPIO, ‘I seize, ravish, fascinate’: W. rheibj-o, ‘to bewitch 
through the influence probably of the evil eye, or the power of 
‘edrych yn gam’ at a person’; rhaib, fem., ‘ rapacitas, voracitas ; 
item fascinum, fascinatio’ (Davies). 

RASTRUM (pl. ‘rastri’), ‘a hoe or mattock’: W. rhasel (coll. 
rhascal), ‘radula’ (Davies), ‘a slicer, a draw-knife, a tool used by 
carpenters’ (Pughe). In Old Welsh the word is rascl, and seems 
to have meant ‘a hoe’, as it is glossed sartwm (from sario, ‘I hoe 
or weed’). On / for 7, see ‘contrarius’. As to s¢ becoming sc, the 
same thing has occurred in several Welsh words, such as gaisc 
and ascwrn, of the same origin and meaning as Lat. ‘ vestis’ and 
Greek dcréov respectively. 

REGESTRA (and ‘registrum’), M. Lat., ‘an index, list, record’: 
W. rhestr,‘a list or catalogue of names’. Der. ‘registra: W. 
‘regéstr’, ‘rééstr’, ‘ réstr’, ‘rhéstr, coll. ‘rhester’. Compare ‘dar- 
llénodd’ under ‘lego’. 

REGULA, ‘a rule’: W. rheol. 

RELIQUUM, ‘that is left behind, remainder’: W. rhelyw. See 
‘abcdarium’ and ‘quadragesima’. 
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REMUS, ‘an oar’: W.rhwy/f,fem. (but mas. according to Pughe). 

-RETE, ‘a net’: W. rhwyd, fem. 

ROMANUS (pl. ‘Romani’), ‘a Roman’: W. Rhufain, fem. 
sing., ‘ Rome’ (lit. ‘Romani’); Rhufeinj-aid, ‘Romans’; Rhufein- 
jad or Rhafeinor, * a Roman’. 

ROTA, ‘a wheel’: W. rhod. 

RUINA, ‘a falling down, ruin’: W. rhewin, mas., of which 
Davies says, “ Ego in antiquis exemplaribus Galfridi, et in anti- 
quis poétis, semper pro ruina acceptum invenio”. This is con- 
firmed by the use of the word in the Mabinogion, iii, p. 148, and 
of a verb rewinaw (Mab. ii, p. 226). Der. ‘ruina’: W. ‘rowin’, 
‘rewin’, ‘rhewin’. On the diphthongising of the w, see ‘ construo’. 


SACCUS, ‘a sack’: W. sach, fem. (in N. W. mas.) 

SACRAMENTUM, M. Lat., ‘hostia sacra’: W. sacrafen, fem., 
an antiquated word given in Richards’ Dictionary ; sagrafen, I 
believe, also occurs in the same sense. 

SAGITTA, ‘an arrow’: W. saeth. 

SALOMON, which, to the exclusion of Solémon, Laropar, 
Larwpuor, Lorupey, and 9, is the form of the name preferred 
by Gildas and Giraldus, and from which it is possible to derive: 
O. W. Selim (Liber Landavensis, 244, 265, 267; Annales Cambri, 
6); Mid. W. Selif (Lib. Land., 257, 260, 262, 265); Mod. W. Sely/, 
which, however, has been entirely superseded by the English 
Sédlomon in our authorised version of the Bible. 

SALSICIA I presume to have been the form from which arose 
the M. Lat. salsitia, whence the French saucisse, ‘a sausage’: W. 
selsig, ‘a sausage’, which occurs in the older form se/sic, explain- 
ing lucani[c]a in the Oxford Glosses. 

SANHEDRIN (JID), ‘a Talmudic corruption of the 
Greek cuvédpsor, meaning the supreme court .of the Jews: W. 
seneddr, senedd, fem., ‘an ecclesiastical court, a synod’, and now 
‘a parliament or senate of any kind’. This etymology stands or 
falls with seneddr, which I have met with only in Davies’ Dic- 
tionary. 

SANCTUS (-a, -um), ‘holy’: W. sant, ‘a saint’; pl. saint ; sant- 
aidd, ‘holy’; but the simple form sant also is to be met with in 
this sense, as in the story of Amlyn and Amic, where we have 
the words ‘Y gwr da sant a oed bap’ (‘the good, holy man who 
was pope’); so in the quasi-compound, mabsant, ‘the peculiar 
saint of a parish’: nay, in the old formula, Dewi sant,‘ St. David’, 
the explanation is the same, for the literal meaning is ‘the holy 
David’ or ‘David the holy’; and it is only under the influence 
of the English that it is converted into ‘Sant Dewi’, and even. 
‘Saint Dewi’ in the colloquial. 
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- SAPO (gen. ‘sapdnis’), ‘soap’: W. sebon. 

SARCIA, M. Lat., ‘the rigging of a ship’: W. seirch, ‘the trap- 
pings of a horse’ 

SATURNUS, ‘Saturn’: W. Sadwrn, probably for *Sodwrn, as 
to which see ‘corrigia’; but see also ‘ divinus’. 

SAXO (pl. ‘ Saxones’), ‘Saxons’: W. Sais, ‘an Englishman’; 
Seison or Saeson, ‘ Englishmen’. 

SCALA, ‘a ladder: W. yscol. Initial ‘s impure’ received in 
— Welsh a prothetic 7, which in modern Welsh becomes y, as 

ere. 

SCAMELLUM, ‘a little bench or stool’: O. W. scamel (Oxford 
Glosses, Capella Glosses, 116), ‘ tripus’. 

SCELUS (gen. ‘sceleris’), ‘an impious or atrocious action’: 
W. ysceler, ‘atrocious, nefarious’. Though this etymology can 
hardly be wrong, it is curious that ysceler is not used as a noun 
but as an adjective. How this came to be so is not easy to say. 

SCHOLA, ‘a school’: W. yscol. The falling together in Welsh 
of scala and schola is avoided in Anglesey by calling a ladder 
ystol instead of yscol. 

— M. Lat.,=‘scindula’, ‘a shingle’: W. ysclod-yn, ‘a 
chi 

SCRIBO (ger. ‘scribendum’), ‘I write’: W. yscri/, ‘a manu- 
script’; yscrifen, ‘a writing or handwriting’. The en in yscrifen 
represents the -endwm of the Latin gerund, and is in form com- 
pletely assimilated to the ordinary feminine termination -en. 
Were it, however, that termination, one might expect yscrifen to 
mean a small or singled-out piece of writing, a letter, or a cha- 
racter, and its plural should be yscrifénau, whereas it is yscrifen- 
jadau, rendered concrete by the affix -jad. See ‘lego’, and com- 
pare the Irish seribend in the following words from the St. Gall 
MS. in Nigra’s Reliquie Celtiche, i, p. 22: ‘is gann in memr. et a 
scribend’, ‘est difficilis membrana et ejus scriptura’. 

SCRIPTURA, ‘a writing’: W. Yscrythur, ‘Scripture’; now irre- 
gularly written and pronounced Yserythyr; pl. Yserythyrau. 
The Welsh shows that the first syllable being toneless was short- 
ened in spite of its double claim to have remained long. See 
‘divinus’, and compare the instances under ‘ abstrusus’. 

SEBUM, ‘tallow’: W. swy/; ‘suet’. 

SECURUS (-a, -um), ‘free from care’: W. segur, ‘idle’. 

SEDES, ‘a seat’, and in M. Lat. ‘dignity or official position’: 
W. swydd, ‘ office’; also used as a translation of the English 

‘county’, as in swydd Drefaldayn, ‘the county of Montgomery’. 

SENTIO, ‘I think, imagine, or conceive’ W. synj-o and synj- 
ed, ‘ to think, to form a notion of, to mind’. 

SERICUS (-a, -um), neut. pl. ‘serica’, ‘ belonging to the Seres, 
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Seric, or silken stuffs’: W. sirig, ‘silk’. The change of é into i 
has already been noticed under ‘collatio’, which see. 

SERPENS, ‘a serpent’: W. sarph, fem. 

SEXTARIUS, ‘the sixth part of a measure’: O. W. hestaur, 
‘sextarius’ (Oxf. Glosses), now written hestawr, fem., ‘a measure 
equal to two bushels’ (Pughe). It is not in common use, but has 
yielded the derivative hestoraid, which is shortened in the ver- 
nacular of Carnarvonshire into stored. The change of s into h is 
remarkable in a loan-word. 

SICCUS (-a, -um), ‘dry’: W. sych, mas. ; sech, fem. 

SIGNACULUM, M. Lat., ‘the sign of the cross’: W. swynogl, 
fem., ‘an amulet, a charm’; pl. swynoglau,—used formerly in 
Dyfed, according to Davies, as the plural of swyn. 

SIGNUM, ‘a sign’: W. swyn, ‘incantatio, incantamentum, fas- 
cinum ; item remedium, medela, pharmacum’ (Davies). The com- 
mon starting-point of these meanings seems to have been the 
practice of marking with the sign of the cross as a religious cere- 
mony, or as a charm or spell. Now swyn=‘ fascination’, and 
swyn-o=‘to fascinate’; but Pughe gives dw/r swyn as meaning 
‘holy water’, and ym-swyn-o=‘to beware’, 7. ¢., to cross one’s self 
as a preparation for meeting danger. 

SIMPLEX, ‘simple’: W. syml, mas.; seml, fem. 

SOCCUS, ‘a sock’; later, ‘a ploughshare’: W. sweh, fem., ‘a 
ploughshare’, also ‘a snout’, When the word was adopted, it 
became, according to analogy, feminine, and has remained so in 
spite of the subsequent change of o into w. 

SOL (gen. ‘sdlis’), ‘the sun’: W. sul, as in dydd Sul,‘ Sunday’. 

SOLDUS for ‘solidus (nummus’): W. swllz, mas., ‘a shilling’; 
formerly it meant money generally. 

SOLEA, ‘a slipper’ consisting of a sole fastened on by a strap 
across the instep, ‘a sill or any kind of foundation, d@ propos of 
which Festus says, ‘Solea, ut ait Verrius, est non solum ea, que 
solo pedis subjicitur sed etiam pro materia robusta, super quam 
paries craticius exstruitur’: W. sat/, fem., ‘a foundation’; sy/-/aen, 
‘a foundation-stone, a foundation’. Der. ‘solea’: W. ‘*solia’, 
‘*geli’, ‘*sel’, ‘seil’, ‘sail’. As to syl-faen, it represents ‘*seli’, 
whence ‘ sili-’ ‘sil-’, ‘syl’; but perhaps it is the Eng. si//. Com- 
pare ‘Emrys’ and ‘ Emreis’ under ‘ Ambrosius’. 

SONUS, ‘a noise’: W. swn. 

SPADO, M.. Lat.,=‘aliquem spadonem facio’: W. yspadd-u, 
‘to castrate’ (dy-spadd-u) is also used in books. -Both words are 
superseded in N. W. by the euphemism cyweirjo, ‘ to dress’. 

SPADO (o7ddwyv), ‘an eunuch’: W. dyspaidd, ‘an eunuch’, 
Dyspaidd contains the Welsh prefix dy prefixed to *spaidd, the 
derivation of which seems to be parallel to that of draig, which 
see under ‘draco’; but this is very doubtful. 
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SPATIUM, ‘space, a space of time’: W. yspaid. 

SPECTO, ‘I look at, watch’: W. yspeithio, ‘to look about’ 
(Pughe). 

SPATULA or SPATHULA, ‘a blade, shoulder-blade, a broad 
knife’: W. yspodol, ‘spatha, spathula, scutula’; yspodol-i, fusti- 
gare’ (Davies). Der. ‘spatula’: W. ‘*spatola’, “*spato?, **spotol’, 
‘ *ispotol’, ‘ yspodol’. 

SPIRITUS, ‘spirit’: W. yspryd. Der. ‘spiritus’: W. ‘ispirit’, 
‘ispirit’, ‘isp’rit’, ‘isprit’, ‘ yspryd’. 

SPLENDENS, ‘shining’: W. ;splan, ‘clear, bright, splendid’ 

Pughe). 
: SPLENDIDUS (-a, -um), ‘ brilliant’: W. ysplénydd, ‘splendid’. 

SPOLIUM, ‘ booty, spoil’; W. yspaul, fem. Der. ‘spolium’: 
W. ‘*ispoli’, “kispeli, ‘ *ispel’, ‘ *ispeil’, ‘yspeil’, ‘yspail’. 

STABELLUM, M. Lat., from stabulwm, ‘a room or dwelling’: 
W. ystafell, fem., ‘a room or parlour’: O. W. pl. stebill (Oxf. 
Glosses). ‘Cadw ystafell’ is (in Cardiganshire) the custom of 
holding a kind of levée at a bride’s home a few days before her 
marriage. There she receives her lady-friends, who give her 
their presents then instead of on her wedding-day, especially if 
they are not given in money. 

STAMEN, ‘the warp in the upright loom of the ancients’: W. 
ystof, fem., ‘a warp’. 

STELLA, ‘a star’: W. ystwyll, ‘Epiphany’. Both this and the 
French étoile (old French estoile) seem to indicate that the Latin 
was stéllu, and not stélla. 

STUMULUS, a probable vulgar Latin form for stimulus, ‘a 
goad’: W. swmbul or stimul ; O. W. sumpl (Oxford Glosses). Der. 
‘stumulus’: W. ‘*stwml’, ‘swmpl’, ‘swmp’']’, ‘swmwl’ or ‘swm- 
bwl’. The reduction of s¢ into s has taken place in Welsh in the 
words ‘safn’, ‘sefyll’, ‘ser’, ‘syrthjo’, etc., and occurs in a few 
instances in this list. 

STUPULA or STUPLA, M. Lat. as well as vulgar Latin forms, 
found (according to Schuchardt, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xx, p. 2'73) 
on inscriptions for the more classical stipula, ‘stubble’: W. soft, 
mas. (and fem.). Der. ‘stupla’: W. ‘stopla’, ‘sopl’, ‘sobl’, ‘ sofl’, 
and collog. ‘sofol’ in 8. W., where I have heard it used in the 
feminine. In spite of the double reduction of the p, the etymo- 
logy is not altogether improbable. See ‘ capella’. 

STRATORIUM, M. Lat., ‘lectisternium, stramentum, sell 
equestris, seu stragulum quo illa insternitur’: W. ystrodur, fem., 
‘the framework of a saddle or of a pack-saddle, the saddle of a 
draught-horse’: O, W. strotur in the Capella Glosses, where one 
finds ‘sella curulis’ curiously rendered ‘ir catteiraul rettetic stro- 
tur’; also in the Oxf. Glosses a side-saddle is ‘ strotur (gurehic’), 
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STERNO, ‘I spread out or cover: W. ystarn, fem. (mas., 
Pughe), ‘a pack-saddle’; sarn, ‘a causeway, stepping-stones in a 
river, straw spread out under a horse or cow’. 

STORAX, ‘a resinous gum’: W. ystor, ‘resin’. 

STRAGULUM, ‘a covering, rug, mattress’: W. ystraill (elestr), 
‘a mat of sedges’ (Pughe). The derivation is not very easy. 

STRUO, ‘I set in order, devise, contrive’: W. ystryw, fem.., 
‘industria, ingenium, solertia’ (Davies). Now it only means 
solertia ‘in preparing mischief, a trick or manceuvre’. Even 
Davies explains the adjectives ystrywus, ystrywgar, as meaning 
‘machinans, commentans, excogitans’. 

SUCUS, ‘juice’: W. sug. 

SUDOR, ‘sweat, perspiration, moisture’: W. sudd, ‘juice’. 

SUPERBUS (-a,-um), ‘ proud’: W. syberw, ‘ superbus antiquis’; 
nunc liberalis, munificus’, says Davies. Now the word is short- 
ened very frequently into syber. 

SYLLABA (ovAdAaB7y), ‘a syllable’: W. sillaf and sill. Sillaf 
seems to have dropped its final /, just like superlatives in their 
colloquial form, such as glana, péna, etc., for glanaf, penaf, etc. 
Silla was further reduced into sill in the same way as bola, dala. 
hela, become bol, dal, hel. It is noteworthy that syllaba is treated 
as though the y were long. Compare ‘ stella’. 


TABELLA, ‘a small board, a thin cake’: W. tafell, ‘a slice 
of bread, board, leather, or the like’. 

TABULA, ‘a board, a writing: tablet’: W. tafol, ‘a pair of scales 
for weighing’; lit. ‘a board’, being, in fact, a translation of the 
Welsh clorjan, ‘a pair of scales’ (from clawr,‘a board’), as the 
ordinary country scales consist of two square pieces of board 
suspended by their four corners from the ends of a beam. Der. 
‘tabula’: W. ‘*tabola’, ‘tafol’?, There was, however, another 
derivation as follows: ‘tabula’: W. ‘*tabla’, ‘tafl’, pronounced 
tafal in South Wales, and having the same meaning as ¢afol in 
N. W. From this afl we have ta/l-o, ‘to balance’, as when two 
children seat themselves on the ends of a pole ; and tafl-en, ‘a 
table or synoptic view of anything on paper. 

TABERNA, ‘a hut, a tavern’: W. tafarn, ‘a beerhouse’. 

TABULATUM, ‘a flooring, a story’: W. taflod, in S. W. tawl- 
od, fem., ‘a loft, a hayloft’; also taflod y genau, ‘the roof of the 
mouth’. 

TARATRUM, M. Lat.,=épyrpov, ‘a borer’: W. taradr, pl. 
terydr. 

TEMPERIES, ‘temper’: W. timer, ‘ temper, temperature’; pl. 
tymherau. Nearly the same is the meaning of ardijmyr or ar- 
dimer. 
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TEMPESTAS, ‘the weather’: W. tjmestl, ‘a storm’; pl. tym- 
hestloedd. In imitation, probably, of such words as dadl, anadl, 
cenedl, banadl, etc., the Welsh has here affixed / to a Latin word. 

TEMPLUM, ‘a fane’: W. teml, fem. 

TEMPUS (gen. ‘temporis’), time, the right time’: W. tymp, 
‘a woman’s time to be confined’; t/mor, ‘a season’; pl. tymhorau. 

TENER (-a, -um), ‘soft, delicate’: W. tyner. 

TERMINUS, ‘a boundary’: W. terfyn. 

TERTIANA (febris), ‘the tertian fever’: W. teirthon, ‘a fever’. 
Der. ‘tertiaina’: W. ‘*tertjona’, ‘ *tertjon’, ‘*terton’, ‘*terthon’, 
‘teirthon’. 

TESTAMENTUM, ‘a will or testament’: W.estefn,fem., known 
to me only in the phrase arch este/n,=‘arca testamenti’, in the 
preface to Salesbury’s Testament. From that passage it appears 
also that the Welsh formerly called the New Testament Yr Zs- 
tefn, in some irregular way for Y destefn or Yd Estefn, the initial 
t becoming, according to rule, d, as soon as the word came to be 
treated as a feminine, on which see‘brachium’. Der. ‘ testamen- 
tum’: W. ‘testament’, ‘testéfent’, ‘ (t)estéfen’, written ‘estefn’. On 
a becoming a here, see ‘ firmamentum’. 

TESTIMONIUM, ‘testimony’, evidence’: W. testun, ‘a text of 
Scripture used as the subject of a sermon’, whence it may mean 
generally any subject of discourse. Der. ‘testimonium’: W. 
‘testimoni’, ‘*tést:mun, ‘*téstfun’, ‘testun’. This etymology, 
which requires us to suppose that Welsh preachers used and 
regarded the text of Scripture only as the evidence or voucher 
for what they taught, is propounded here because I do not see 
how testwn could be phonologically derived from the Latin textus. 
Compare also the old Irish testimtn, ‘a text’, which seems to be 
of precisely the same origin as testwn. 

TESTIS, ‘a witness’: W. tyst, pl. tystjon. Der. ‘testis’: W. 
‘testi’, ‘ tisti’, ‘ tist’, ‘ tyst’. 

TOLTA (otherwise called mala tolta),a M. Lat. formation, 
possibly from ¢ollere, in the sense of tributum eaigere, and mean- 
ing an unjust exaction: W. oll, ‘a toll’. 

TORQUES or TORQUIS (gen. ‘torquis’), ‘a twisted neck- 
chain’: W. torch, also terch (from ‘ torquis’). 

TORTA, M. Lat., libus vel mellitwra, ‘a cake’: W. torth, ‘a loaf’. 

TRACTATUS, ‘a treatise’: W. treithawd, also traethawd, formed 
under the influence of traethu. 

TRACTO, ‘I handle, conduct, discuss’: W. traeth-u, ‘to handle, 
to discuss’. Der. ‘tract-’: W. ‘trachth-’, ‘ traith-’ ‘ traeth-’. 

TRAGULA, ‘a kind of drag-net’?: W. trail, ‘a draught of 
fishes’: see Salesbury’s Testament, Luke, v, 9. The derivation is 
like that of ystraill, which see under ‘ stragula’, doubtful. 
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TRANSFORMO,‘T transform’: W. trawsffurf-io, ‘to transform’. 

TRANSTRUM, ‘the cross-timber in a vessel’: W. trawst (for 
trawstr),‘a beam’; pl. trawstjau, but in the Mabinogion it is 
trostreu. 

TRINITAS (ace. ‘ trinitaétem’), ‘a triad, the Trinity’: W. Zrin- 
dod, ‘Trinity’. 

TRIPUS (gen. ‘tripodis’), three-footed seat’: W. trybedd, fem., 
‘a trivet?’. 

TRISTIS, ‘sad’: W. trist. 

TRULLA, ‘a small ladle or scoop for dipping wine from the 
crater into the drinking-cups’: W. ¢rull-jad, ‘a butler’. 

TURMA, ‘a troop or throng’: W. torf; in Mid. W. torof and 
toryf, ‘a multitude’, pl. torfoedd. 

TUSSIO, ‘I cough’: W. ¢is/-an, ‘ to sneeze’, also tisj-o. 


UNGULA (in oculo), Davies terms a disease of the eye, 
called in Welsh yr ongl, or, as he writes, yr ongyl. In Cardigan- 
shire it is used only in the plural, yr onglau, by which (colloqui- 
ally pronounced ’r ongle) the shepherds mean a disease of the eye 
to which sheep are subject. It occurs also in the Mabinogion. 

UNITAS (ace. ‘ unitaétem’), ‘unity’: W. wndod. 


VACUUS (-a, -um), ‘empty’: W. gmag. Der. ‘ vacuus’, ‘ mac’, 
‘ghmac’, ‘gmag’.! Ata certain stage of the language it became 
the universal custom to prefix a soft guttural to m beginning a 
word. Not only Latin v was so treated, but also English and 
Anglo-Saxon , as, for instance, in the words gmentan=‘wanton’, 
gnasgod=‘ waistcoat’, gnaldas=‘welt’,and gaalech= Anglo-Saxon 
wealh-hafoc, ‘a foreign hawk or falcon’. The account of the 
development of the guttural seems briefly to be the following : 
a. A slight pressure of the voice against the ‘velum palatinum’ 
takes place. 6. This becomes more pronounced, and results in a 
very soft guttural, such as one sometimes hears in the German 
sagen, etc., represented by Briicke as y*, here written gh. This 
sound seems to have been in use in English in Salesbury’s time, 
but to have disappeared in Welsh ; but even before its disappear- 
ing it was probably written g most frequently. Once it is found 


1 Were it proved that Latin initial v had the sound of the English 
v, then this series should be vacuus: W. fac, mac, ghnac, gnag. It 
is needless to observe that Welsh cannot help us in fixing the pho- 
netic value of Latin v, for the simple reason that it admits both the 
change of f (English v) into or w, and of w into f. See Iwavvys 
and ‘intervenio’, 
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as gh in the Oxford Glosses, namely in the word helghati; and 
once in the Capella Glosses it is written ch in helcha, now hela ; 
Ir. seilg. Whenever an original g has disappeared in Welsh, it 
regularly became, before so doing, gh. c. As neither fnor dd can 
begin a word not en phrase, but give way to b and d, so gh initial 
regularly becomes g. d. In German, gh and ch are often con- 
founded, as when kragen and kruchen are pronounced alike; and 
the Welsh y, which became gh, and disappeared, remains in Bre- 
ton to this day as ch, ¢. g., Breton erch ; W. eira, ‘snow. So in 
Welsh, gh has in a few instances the option of becoming g or ch ; 
so that for an original v initial we have gm or chm, the latter of 
which is not otherwise an uncommon initial representing original 
sv. On this see ‘vesica’. . 

VAGINA, ‘a scabbard, a sheath’: W. gmain. See ‘animal’ (a) ; 
also ‘ divinus’. 

VAPOR, ‘steam, vapour’: W. gwybr, gwybren, fem., ‘ zther, 
nubes, ccelum’ (Davies). Now y wybr always means ‘the sky’; 
but formerly gwybren meant a cloud, as in the Seint Greal, pp. 
124,181. Compare the name of Bishop Morgan’s native place, 
near Bettws y Coed. It is written Gwibernant, but is more 
likely to be Gwybrnant (the accent is on the first syllable). At 
any rate there are more clouds than vipers there. Der. ‘ vapor’: 
W. ‘ gmebor’, ‘gaeb:r’, ‘gmebir’, ‘ gmibir’, ‘gaybyr’, ‘gwybr’. See 
‘brachium’. 

VENENUM, ‘venom, poison’: W. gmenayn, ‘ poison’, also ‘ bad 
humour or temper’ in S. W., and in N. W. ‘the feeling of envy’: 
hence gmenmynllyd=‘ peevish’ in 8S. W., and ‘envious’ in N. W. 

VERSUS, ‘a turning, a line of poetry’: W. gmers, fem., ‘a turn’, 
as in‘gmers tra gmers, ‘in turns, every other’; also gaers=‘a verse, 
a lesson’. 

VESICA, ‘the bladder’: W. chaysig-en or gwysig-en; coll. 
smigen ; ‘vesica, item pustula, papula’ (Davies). Other in- 
stances of gha becoming gm or cham are gnarau, gmerthin, other- 
wise chmarau, chmerthin, respectively. If we may equate chadn- 
en,‘a flea’, with the German wanze, we might expect also the 
form gnan-en, which, however, is unknown. See also ‘ Februa- 
rius’. 

VESPER, M. Lat., ‘ vespers’: W. gosper, mas., sing. 

VIBRA, M. Lat.,=‘fibra’, ‘a fibre, filament’: W. gav/7, ‘ filum 
gneum’. . 

VICIA, ‘a vetch’: W. gmyg, ‘vetch’; laeth-wyg, ‘milk-vetch’ 
(Pughe). 

VINUM, ‘wine’: W. gain. 

VIPERA, ‘a viper’: W. gauber. 

VIRIDIS, ‘green’: W. gayrdd, mas.; gwerdd, fem. 
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VIRTUS, ‘ worth, virtue, miraculous power’, as in the Vulgate 
(Matt. xiv, 2), ‘ipse surrexit a mortuis, et ideo virtutes operantur 
in eo: W. gayrth, ‘a miracle’. 

VITIUM, ‘vice’: W. gad. 

VITRUM, ‘ glass’: W. gwydr. 

VIVERRA, ‘a ferret’: W. gawiwer, ‘a squirrel’. 

Joun Rays. 





TUMULI, MERIONETHSHIRE.—_TOMEN PENTREF. 


THE farm, the name of which heads this article, is part 
of the Hengwrt estate, situate near Dolgelley, and de- 
rives its name doubtless from the Tumulus, the opening 
of which I am about to describe. It formerly was part 
of the possessions of the Abbey of Cymmer or Y Faner, 
the ruins of which still remain hard by, and, as appears 
from the following lease, it bore the name of “‘Tyddyn 
y Domen Las,” at least as early as 1530 : 


Pateat univs p’ p’sentes q’ nos lodowyc dei patientia Abb’s b’te 
marie v’ginis de Kymur et eiusd’ loci co’ue’t’ Cistcien’ ord’is ban- 
goren’ dioc’ unac’ assensu et co’censu n’ris co’cessim’s tradidim’ 
et ad firma’ diuisim’ dilect’ nob’ in X’ro Willimo ap Eign ap Gruff’ 
et Katerine v’ Joh’n’ unv’ tenet’ n’r’m voc’ tyddyn y domme’ las 
ac unu’ p’t’ voc’ gwi gloch y penryn existen’ paroch’ de lla ylltyd 
infra comott’ de Talypont in com’ My’on’ h’end’ et tenend’ 
p d’c’t’m ten’t’ cu’ p’d’c’to p’to et cu’ o’ib’ suis p’tinen’ p’fat’ Wili- 
mo et Katerine heredib’et assignat’ suis a festo s’ti m’ch’is arch’i 
ulti’o p’tito usq’ ad fine’ et t?minuw’ nonaginta none annor’ p’x se- 
quen’ et plenare co’plend’ Reddend’ inde annali’ nob’ et succes- 
sor’ n’ris sexdecim solid’ et oct’ denarios st’lingor’ ad duos ann’ 
t’mino’ viz’ ad festa s’ti Joh’is babtiste et s’ti Mich’is Arch’i p’ 
eq Jes porcion’ cw’ o’ib’ aliis s’uiciis et demand’ et si p’d’ reddit’ 
xvis, et viiid. ad aliq’d festu’ festor’ p’d’c’tor’ et octo dies postea a 
retro ee p’ nos Willim’ et Katerina aut p’ heredes et assignat’ 
n'ros pfat’ Abb’i et cov’e’tui et successorib’ suis no’ solut’ et suf- 
fic’ distri’ Inuent’ ’tc’ b’n’ licebit Abb’ti et cou’e’tui et successo- 
rib’ suis in p’d’ct’ tenet’ cu’ p’t’ p’d’cto reint’re gaudere et in 
p’p'tu’ g’d’n’ e’ehere carta ista no’ obstant Et nos p’fat’ Abb’s et 
cov’et p’d’ tenet cu’ p’to p’d’cto cu’ o'ib’ suis p’tine’ p’fat’ Wil- 
l’mo et Katerine heredib’ et assignat’ suis de nobis et successo- 
rib’ t’m’’o p’d’c’to cot’ o’es ge’tes wara'tizabim’ et defendem’ I’ 
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cui’ rei test’ sigillu’ n’r’m co’e e’ apposui’ (?) dat’ in domo n’ra 
cap’li anno d’m’ m° y° xxx° et vicesimo die ap'lis.! 

The tumulus itself is situated to the south of the farm- 
house and close to it. It rises sharply into a cone-like 
form above the surrounding ground, and being situated 
on the top of a little knoll which slopes away on all 
sides it appeared to be much higher than it really was. 
I should say, speaking roughly, that the real height of 
the tumulus was not more than 12 feet, measured. per- 
pendicularly from the floor disclosed by the cutting 
which was made in it.. It was pretty nearly circular, 
its diameter measuring 54 feet from north to south, and 
45 feet from east to west or thereabouts. 

Externally it was covered with bright green sward— 
a characteristic which the word “ glas” in the foregoing 
lease indicates it possessed three hundred and forty 
years ago. On the 6th of September, 1871, I was 
kindly invited by Miss Lloyd of Rhagatt, then residing 
at Bont Ddu, near Barmouth, to be present at the exa- 
mination of it. When I arrived at the spot I found 
Miss Lloyd, Mrs. Lloyd of Rhagatt, and Miss Godsall 
already there, and that a trench had been commenced 
into it from the south. Its internal structure beneath 
the outer coating of sward was of large stones of varying 
size, some so large as to be more than one man could 
lift. As the trench was carried on, were found on the 
south side of the mound and near the surface pieces of 
crockery of recent character, a small circular iron nut 
without any screw thread inside it, and another piece 
of iron resembling the stem of a candlestick, both re- 
cent, Proceeding onwards with the trench, about the 
centre was found a long stake of firwood, which had 
been driven straight down into the mound ; it had been 
there long enough to become a good deal decayed, but 
it still must be regarded as recent. These were what 
we may call our superficial discoveries, As we got 
somewhat deeper, we came to charcoal in considerable 


1 Copied from the original (Sept. 29th, 1871), now in the posses- 
sion of W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., of Peniarth. 
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quantities, in which, on the southern side of the mound, 
one of those perforated stone discs designated by some 
buttons, by others spindle-whorls, was found ; this no 
doubt is archaic, but presenting no unusual features 
either of decoration or shape. 

Soon after this discovery, but deeper in the mound, 
we came to a regular floor at 3 ft. 3in. immediately be- 
low the apex. It was formed of a sort of clay a few 
inches thick, closely compacted, It was covered with 
charcoal and extended in the same plane throughout 
the mound. Here we found a small deposit of burnt 
bones, simply laid together on the floor and apparently 
covered by design with some small stones, principally 
sea-shore pebbles. With these bones was asmall piece 
of bronze which had lost all shape from corrosion. We 
did not then follow out this floor laterally, but dug 
through it down deeper into the mound, and eventu- 
ally came to another floor similar in character to the 
one already described ; we dug through this and came 
to maiden soil, which showed that we had now come 
to the bottom of the tumulus, and that it had been 
originally raised upon the floor last found. On this 
floor, and as near as we could judge about the centre of 
the mound, we came upon a considerable deposit of 
burnt bones. They appeared to be simply laid together 
on the clay floor and charcoal, and. were covered with a 
number of small rounded stones mostly from the river 
or sea shore, many of which had been completely burnt. 
Among the bones were found avery smooth, straight,thin, 
unwrought stone of a dark blue slaty colour (of which we 
give an engraving, figs. 10, 11), about three inches long, 
evidently placed by design among them, also a remark- 
able object made of sheet lead rolled and tightly com- 
pacted together, in form like asmall plummet-weight, 
with a hole through it. This was unfortunately sub- 
sequently lost out of a box in which it had been placed 
for safety, but we give an engraving (fig. 7) of a similar 
leaden object (so exactly like the lost treasure that one 
could not be distinguished from the other if they were 
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placed side by side). It was found in the foundation of 
a “cwt,” in a camp on Craig Aderyn near Towyn, some 
years ago. In the same “cwt” were also found a por- 
tion of a round curved leaden bar (perhaps part of an 
armlet) and some Romano-British pottery. All these 
relics are now at Peniarth, in the keeping of W. W. E. 
Wynne, Esq. It was now the 8th of September, and 
we had worked at our diggings continuously since the 
6th. We deferred further operations till the 12th. 
Pursuing our examination of this floor, we found two 
other deposits of burnt bones laid together on the floor, 
and covered much in the same way as the last with 
small round stones, which by pressure had become im- 
bedded in the bones ; with these we also found unburnt 
animal bones and two small pieces of sheet lead, of one 
of which an engraving (fig. 1) is given, and shows it to be 
slightly curled up at each end. We found other smaller 
deposits of burnt bones on this floor, but they appeared 
more as if they had been either accidentally dropped, 
or designedly strewed about than as constituting sepa- 
rate and distinct interments. Before leaving our re- 
searches on this floor I may observe that the stones of 
which the tumulus was formed seemed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the interments generally larger than else- 
where, indeed there was some appearance of a sort of 
circle of larger stones enclosing the space within which 
the interments were made, but I do not speak confi- 
dently of this. The charcoal was in considerable quan- 
tity and often so well preserved that we got large pieces 
showing the tissue of the wood. 

We now returned to the upper floor, and following 
it out to the outer slope, to the surface almost of which 
it extended, we found on the west side of our trench a 
deposit of burnt bones, which appeared to have been 
— in a slight cavity scooped in the floor and to 

ave been protected by large stones placed upon it. 
On the east side of the trench we also found on this 
floor a deposit of burnt bones laid, as those on the lower 
floor, together on the floor with similar small round 
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stones over them. With these we found deposited a 
well finished four-sided rectangular stone object with 
truncated ends and a small hole perforating one end 
from side to side, as if for the purpose of suspension 
(see engraving annexed, figs. 8, 9). We also found some 
small pieces of bronze, which, owing to their excessively 
corroded condition, I had great difficulty in removing ; 
of two of these an engraving is annexed (figs. 2,3,4). In 
the neighbourhood of the deposit were found some pieces 
of iron so corroded as to me it impossible to make out 
their character ; we can do no more than engrave them, 
as they were undoubtedly archaic (figs, 5, 6). With both 
these deposits we found quantities of charcoal, often in 
large pieces, giving perfect sections of the boughs which 
had been burnt, and showing the tissue of the wood. 

The tumulus having been now pretty well ransacked, 
and the general character of the interments ascertained, 
Miss Lloyd did not think it worth while pursuing the 
examination further. I think we may conclude from 
the facts brought to light that the tumulus had been 
used for the purpose of burial at two different periods 
of the same era. This, I think, is indicated by the two 
floors and the character of the interments. There is 
reason too, I think, for supposing that it was the burial 
place of one tribe, perhaps of the generations of one 
family only. The animal bones were pronounced by 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins to be those of the bos longifrons, 
red deer, calf, and sheep. 

The most noteworthy circumstance in our operations 
was the discovery of lead in the tumulus, a metal rarely 
found in this country in these primitive burial-places,— 
indeed I cannot recall another instance where this me- 
tal has been met with in a tumulus; the circumstance, 
too, that the pieces found were sheet lead indicates that 
the race to whom this burial place belonged had had 
sufficient experience in the use of the metal to be fami- 
liar with its ductile qualities. It is odd that lead has 
not been more frequently found in tumuli; for there is 
reason to think that it was worked by the natives at a 
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remote period, was easily worked, and abounded, too, in 
Britain. Pennant speaks “ of veins of lead” rising to the 
surface in Islay, and having been “worked at intervals 
for ages, and probably in the time of the Norwegians, a 
nation of miners. The old adventurers,’ he says, 
“ worked by trenching, which is apparent everywhere ; 
the trenches are not above six feet deep, and the veins 
which opened into them not above five or six inches 
thick ; yet by means of some instrument unknown to us 
at present, they picked or scooped out the ore with good 
success, following it in that narrow space to the length 
of four feet.” (Scot. Tour, 1782,p. 218.) Pliny speaks of 
the abundance of lead on the surface of the ground being 
so great that the working of it was restrained by law. 
“Nigro plumbo ad fistulas laminasque utimur, laboriosius 
in Hispanié eruto, totasque per Gallias, sed in Britannid 
summo terre, corio adeo large, ut lex ultro dicatur, ne 
plus certo modo fiat.” (Plin., Nat. Hist., lib. 34. 8. 49.) 
The little stone object was, too, a noteworthy discovery. 
Rarely found in this island, these objects are frequently 
dug up in the sister island of Ireland. Irish antiquaries 
consider them to be “touchstones,” and the present 
specimen resembles in size and (with the exception of 
its being perforated) almost every particular a “ touch- 
stone” in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and engraved in their valuable catalogue at p. 90. 
Several, however, in the Irish collection are perforated. 

The use of these touchstones was for testing the 
quality of gold, and the idea if not the actual use of 
this test was perpetuated in the middle ages when as- 
say offices were required to see that gold was of a cer- 
tain “touch” of fineness. I consider the unwrought slaty 
stone already described to be a “touchstone”; its qua- 
lity renders it very suitable for the purpose of “touch- 
ing” gold. When we remember that the Dolgelley 
district was the California of North Wales, and the 
evidence continually afforded by the marvellous finds 
of gold ornaments in Ireland of the abundance of the 
precious metal at one time in that country, the disco- 
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very of a touchstone at Tomen Las is not a little in- 
teresting. In each of the little pieces of bronze is dis- 
tinctly to be seen a small square hole, which I think 
leaves no doubt that they were portions of ornaments 
set with precious stones or vitreous paste. 

If I may hazard an opinion as to the age of Tomen 
Las I should say that the presence of the iron relics and 
the remains of jewelled bronze ornaments indicate that 
it belongs to a comparatively late period of primitive 
antiquity, though probably anterior to the Roman oe- 
cupation of this island. Tomen Las, unlike any of 
the sepulchral mounds which I opened in Merioneth- 
shire in former years (which in every instance were not 
covered with sward, but simple carneddau), partakes in 
structure of the character of Bryn Bugeilen, which was 
on the confines of Denbighshire and Shropshire, and is 
described in this Journal (vol. ii, new series, p. 219), 
but differs from it in the absence of an urn and the 
mode of the deposit. In both these respects it resem- 
bles all the other grave mounds which I have previously 
examined in the county, except that in those a cist 
was invariably present, within which the burnt bones 
were deposited in the soil. The mode of deposit points 
to a ruder age than the iron and jewelled bronze relics 
indicate. I think the animal bones, too, being those of 
the bos longifrons, red deer, calf, and sheep, favour the 
idea of the tumulus belonging to a late period. So does 
the leaden plummet-weight, of which we have the coun- 
terpart in the one found on Craig Aderyn, where it lay 
in’ company with Romano-British pottery. 

Pennant (Tours in Scotland, vol. iii, p. 69) mentions 
that in some of the tumuli on the plain of Stormont 
many bones were found neither lodged in stone cists nor 
deposited in urns. But I must leave the age of these 
interments an open question. It is better to record 
facts than hazard conjecture, and the day may come 
when from the storehouse of facts faithfully and accu- 
rately recorded may be drawn an unerring conclusion 
as. to the age of such grave mounds as Tomen Las. 

W. Wynne FFouLKEs. 
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Few persons probably look for the first time upon a 
cromlech without a peculiar kind of interest, distinct 
from that which a first introduction to a grand build- 
ing inspires. There is in the former case a certain 
amount of mystery, which.on the principle of omne ig- 
notum inspires those feelings which seem to have led 
to numerous conjectures and theories about our stone 
monuments. It is not so very long since when many of 
these theories were accepted as undisputed truths, and 
the most distinguished antiquaries fifty years ago seem 
to have believed as firmly in Druidic altars and tem- 
ples as the most ignorant of peasants or the most en- 
thusiastic of our Neo-Druids may do at the present 
time. But even, with our present knowledge, these rude 
stone monuments have a mysterious attraction, bécause 
although their intention, or rather the intention of 
their builders, was evident, yet their peculiar motives 
for adopting such a system, and the question who they 
were that adopted it, are not so evident, or rather are 
in fact so uncertain that the interest thus attaching to 
them is easily explained. We all know what induced 
the ancient Egyptians to embalm their dead in their 
peculiar manner, and to bury them in the recesses of na- 
tural rocks or such artificial ones as the pyramids, but 
whether the transmigration of souls was equally believed 
by our cromlech builders, and whether on that account 
they built and covered up such vast and massive sepul- 
chres is doubtful. And one argument against ive 9 a 
_ supposition ,is that they sometimes burnt their dead, 
so that even if they had some notion of such transmi- 
gration, the soul was not expected to return to its first 
tenement as the Egyptians thought. But however this 
may be there can be no doubt they considered the se- 
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curity and permanency of their burial places of great 
importance ; otherwise they would not have taken so 
much trouble about them. 

Another difficulty may, however, suggest itself to 
some minds, for it may be asked, if such a mode of burial 
was the ordinary one of the time, we might have ex- 
pected to have found so many more remains of such 
graves than we do. In some districts they are entirely 
wanting, and where they do exist they are only to be 
found here and there, frequently far removed from one 
another, although occasionally grouped nearer, as in the 
instance of those on the Cors yGedol estate in Merioneth 
where there are still three and the remains of others 
amid a great number of graves marked only by a low 
covering of small stones. There is no doubt some diffi- 
culty in this, but one not of any importance, for crom- 
lechs can hardly be looked for in districts where the ne- 
cessary stones were not to be procured. Besides which, 
’ when the number known to have been destroyed since 
the commencement of the present century is taken into 
account, what must have been the effect of a destruc- 
tion continued through many centuries? Moreover, 
when the cost and labour of a large cromlech and its 
tumulus is considered, it may fairly be inferred that 
such honours were extended only to a limited class, 
and that the bodies of the rest of the population, con- 
sisting, perhaps, of menial servants and slaves, their 
wives and children, were disposed of in a much more 
summary manner. 

Of the distribution of these cromlechs, both in these 
islands and the Continent, no satisfactory explanation 
has yet been given. All that appears known is that 
they are mostly found on the western side of Europe, 
and, with some few exceptions, seem to follow the 
seaboard, and are generally found on high ground. 
This last circumstance has suggested the theory that 
the cromlech builders, or to use the better term of 
dolmen : builders, existed at a time when the lower 
lands were still submerged below the sea; and that if 
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in Scandinavia these monuments are not generally 
found on such elevated ground, it was because by the 
time that country was visited by them, the lower lands 
had emerged, and were thus available ; but this sug- 
gestion is not worth much, as, if the supposed case was 
true, we ought to find these dolmens on the higher 
ground of central Europe, whereas they are almost al- 
ways confined to its western side. Again, if the great 
antiquity of these monuments is admitted, their presence 
on our western shores might be thought to indicate 
that their builders entered these islands on the west, 
whereas the waves of successive migrations have rolled 
on from east to west. The whole question may one 
day be answered, but more facts must be ascertained 
before there is any chance of a satisfactory solution. It 
is certainly remarkable that with the exception of the 
western counties of Pembroke, Merioneth, Carnarvon, 
and Anglesey, and the southern one of Glamorgan, there 
are hardly any such monuments im the rest of Wales. ~ 
In these same counties are found the materials best 
adapted for the purpose; and: this circumstance may be 
a principal cause why these monuments, at least as 
regards Wales, are so grouped. 

In addition to the above causes of the interest at- 
tached to sueh megalithic remains, an additional one is 
the enormous size of the stones employed. Masses of 
rock like those of Arthur’s Quoit in Gower, of Pentref 
Evan in Pembrokeshire, and Plas Newydd in Anglesey, 
must have been placed in their present positions 
with so much labour that some have questioned the 
statement that. the builders intended to hide them 
under mounds, especially as in some cases there do 
not’ apparently exist the means of covering them 
upi The inference then is, they must have coi in- 
tended for some’ purpose or other,—no doubt a reli- 
gious one, and therefore they must be altars. Such 
an explanation, however erroneous, is sensible enough 
in comparison with the: tours de force of. Mr.:James 
Fergusson, who would wish his readers to believe that 
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these stone builders took all this immense trouble 
merely to show future generations how clever they 
were. The best answer, however, to such delusions is 
the fact that there are at the present time much larger 
monuments still under their covering of earth. Com- 
mon reason, moreover, without such substantial evidence, 
ought to convince that these remains of chambers or 
rather the chambers themselves would have been of no 
use unless they were so protected by a mound. 

Our largest examples in these islands are surpassed by 
those of France, for even the stones of Abury and Stone- 
henge become insignificant when compared with what 
Britanny can show. While hardly any maen hir in these 
islands exceeds twenty feet in height, the fallen and 
broken one at Locmariaker is upwards of sixty. The 
four fragments into which it has been shivered, most 
probably by lightning from their irregular position, 
measure in all sixty-four feet; not far from it is another 
prostrate one, but it measures only twenty-two feet. 
The largest, however, standing, is in another depart- 
ment, namely that of Finisterre, a little to the north of 
Brest. It stands out of the ground forty feet, and how 
deep it is sunk beneath the soil is not known.’ The 
accompanying engraving of it by Le Keux from a photo- 
graph will give an excellent notion of its proportions. 
The next largest now standing is in the opposite ex- 
tremity of Britanny, under two miles from Dol. This 
measures thirty feet above ground, and is known to ex- 
tend ten feet below. Many years ago it was sur- 
mounted by a small rude wooden cross, which has 
lately been replaced with a large cast iron crucifix, 
which is anything but an improvement as far as the 
picturesque is concerned, The accompanying illustra- 
tion is from a photograph, the crucifix being omitted. 

It does not appear that any superstitious practice 
is connected with this last mentioned maen hir, which 

1 The editors of Ogee’s Dictionary state that it has lost its upper 


portion by lightning ; and Freminville said that it was visible from 
the ramparts of Brest, although four leagues off. 
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might have led to the addition first of the cross and 
subsequently of the crucifix. On the contrary the pea- 
sants think it the memorial stone of some great man 
who fell here in battle. The stone is known as La 
pierre du champ dolant, which is no doubt the French 
version of the more ancient Breton. Thus the maen hir 
of Kerloaz, or more properly of Plouarzel, already men- 
tioned, stands on the summit of a wild heath called Ker- 
gloas, which means the place of mourning, so that these 
two remarkable monuments most probably are monu- 
ments of two distinguished chieftains. The third and 
smaller one prostrate at Locmariaker is called Men brdo 
sio, that is, according to Freminville, the uplifted stone 
of the brave one. If this is a correct translation, it 
confirms the theory that the two others are also the 
stones of the brave. The great one of Plouarzel, how- 
ever, is connected with a curious superstition which is 
probably of much later date. On each side of it, about 
three feet from the ground, is a round boss about a foot 
in diameter. Against these, in the case of a newly 
married couple, the man on one side and the woman on 
the other rub their chests, the man that he may be the 
father of boys only, and the woman that she may be 
the master of her husband and his house. In this divi- 
sion of ancient Britanny, viz. Leon (in which alone 
occur the words of Aber and other Welsh terms), the 
wife never dines with her husband but waits on him, 
and, when he is satisfied, she and her servants finish 
what he leaves. The wife is in fact nothing more than 
a head servant, and hence the anxiety of the woman 
for the mastery is accounted for, while the little ac- 
count a Leonnais makes of the fair sex may render him 
anxious to have no daughters. The man will politely 
salute his landlord or other superior, but takes no notice 
of the lady. In acountry, however, like this, as super- 
stitions are not necessarily of ancient date, little import- 
ance is to be attached to this of the Plouarzel stone. A 
proof of this peculiarity of Breton superstition will be 
found near Quimper. A small mound by the roadside 
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is covered with little wooden crosses like pins in a pin- 
cushion. These are deposited by sick persons who take 
away a small quantity of the mound, which they mix 
with water, and drink for certain complaints ; and yet 
the mound covers the body of a man murdered on the 
spot only about a hundred and fifty years ago. 

Nor are the sepulchral chambers, that is dolmens or 
cromlechs, less remarkable for their size in comparison 
with our largest remains of the same class. Thus the 
Prerres Plates, near Locmariaker, was a chamber of 63 
feet (French) long, which in 1813 was covered up to the 
top of the capstone, when the soil was removed from 
the exterior and interior, and the five carved supporters 
were first discovered. In 1816 this remarkable chamber 
was partially destroyed, and only some of the stones 
now remain, one or two of them being the carved ones. 
The peculiarity of this chamber was that it was not 
straight, but slightly curved. 

Another chamber even longer, but happily still stand- 
ing, is close to the town of Saumur, on the Loire, 
between Tours and Angers. It is known to many, but 
no representation of it has been, it is believed, given 
in any English work. Its present length is .64 feet, 
and consists of fourteen stones only. Each side is 
formed of three, the roof of four; one at the west end, 
that at the opposite end being now prostrate. The 
largest of these stones is 24 feet by 21, and nearly 4 feet 
in thickness. In addition to this chamber was a gallery, 
some of the stones of which, smaller in size, are still in 
their places, but prostrate. What the length of this 
gallery was originally is uncertain, as a road runs close 
by, and must have cut across it. A modern door has 
been fitted to the opposite end, as this chamber is now 
used as a receptacle for garden-tools, stores, and various 
domestic articles. There are no traces of its having 
had separate chambers, which, however, probably ex- 
isted, the dividing stones having been long since re- 
moved. The enveloping tumulus was probably of earth, 
as not the least trace of any covering remains. The 
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capstones project unusually far over the supporters, 
which is hardly shown in the engraving, from a photo- 
graph. (Cut No. 2.) 

There is another chamber of about the same dimen- 
sions, but composed of many more stones. It is known 
as the Dolmen of Esse, and may be easily visited from 
Rennes by a diligence which goes and returns the same 
day. It is not only remarkable for its dimensions, but 
for retaining so many of the cross-stones which divided 
the chamber into many distinct apartments. The inte- 
rior breadth of the chamber is 13 feet, and as some of 
the cross-walls are 6 feet long, two such stones would 
nearly cut off each chamber, or would leave a very nar- 
row passage. In only one instance are both the cross- 
stones remaining, and allow a convenient passage be- 
tween them. (See eastern end of plan.) It seems likely 
that the same arrangement existed in the other part of 
the chamber; and if some of the stones are 6 feet long, 
the corresponding ones on the opposite side, now want- 
ing, may have been shorter. There was no necessity, 
however, that the breadth of the openings should be 
the same throughout. 

It will be noticed that the stones (2 and 3) are more 
massive than any of the others,—a difference easily 
accounted for by the enormous lintel-stone they had to 
bear, and of which a representation is here given (cut 3). 
The number of capstones, which are of great thickness, 
is five; the last of which, that towards the western end, 
has slipped, and is resting on the end or western up- 
right in a rather unaccountable manner, unless for some 
reason it was originally placed in this position. The 
positions, indeed, and shapes of all the capstones are 
somewhat irregular, and present a marked contrast to 
those of the Saumur chamber. The stone at the west 
end is 17 feet long, as is also the lintel. Stone 1 has 
fallen down inwards. 

This monument is under two miles from the small 
town of Retier, and stands on a farm to the right of 
the main road to Rennes. There are not the slightest 
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remains of the tumulus, as would be expected from its 
situation. 

' A question may arise,—is this chamber the work of 
one set of builders, or, from time to time, of suc- 
_ ceeding generations? The late Mr. J. W. Lukis, one 
of the earliest to point out the true nature of these 
megalithic chambers, thinks the latter course was 
adopted where the chamber proper, or the original cham- 
ber, is larger than those added to it, forming, as it 
were, a kind of gallery. He thinks this was the case 
at Gavr’ Innis (which he has fully described in the 
second volume of the Proceedings of the British Arche- 
ological Association) as well as in some few other in- 
stances in Britanny ; but he does not state clearly whe- 
ther he includes other dolmens where the first chamber 
is not larger than the others. Such is the case with the 
three noticed in this article, and which are nearly the 
same length as that of Gavr’ Innis, namely about 60 feet ; 
for the furthest, or what may be called the first and 
original chambers, are of the same size as the rest. In the 
case of the Pierres Plates only one such chamber was 
found when laid bare in 1813; but it is probable that 
it had been disturbed centuries before. In the Saumur 
dolmen, as stated, there are no traces of any divisions 
at all; but there can be little question that they once 
existed, as one cannot suppose that such a structure 
was intended for only one interment. There can be 
little doubt, in fact, that it was similar to that of Esse, 
which still retains its divisions, and which may throw 
some light on the theory of Mr. Lukis. If the tumu- 
lus in this case had been left, as at Gavr’ Innis, still 
further information might have been obtained, because 
we should have found the original chamber at one end 
of the mound, which would have been of the form of a 
long ridge rather than of an ordinary tumulus ; for 
Mr. Lukis thinks that the original chamber was in the 
centre of the tumulus, so that as each chamber was 
added, a corresponding addition was made to the first 
tumulus. 
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In the dolmen of Esse the number of chambers seems 
to correspond with the number of capstones ; and sup- 
posing that the chambers were successively added on, 
this equality must have been the case. The supposition 
is also, to some extent, confirmed by the form of the 
capstones, which seem to be rather more independent 
of one another than is usual.. In this respect the cap- 
stones present a different appearance to those of the 
Saumur chamber, as will be seen on referring to the 
cut. This difference, however, may be accidental, 
and be caused by the different character of the stones 
themselves. If this view of the case is adopted, the 
Saumur chamber had four divisions ; and the capstones 
have not only been fitted together with great care and 
accuracy, but the stones themselves are remarkably 
similar in form. This uniformity, however, seems to 
point out that this chamber was not constructed as 
Mr. Lukis would suggest ; but that it was done at one 
time, and by the same builders. If in the Esse cham- 
ber this same uniformity is not so marked, it has, how- 
ever, perhaps a stronger proof that it was built as the 
Saumur one is supposed to be, and that is the enormous 
lintel supported on stones of extra size (see cut 3). 
Had the most eastern chamber been only the last addi- 
tion to the group, there would have been no induce- 
ment to have introduced such a lintel, and to have pro- 
vided supporting stones of larger size than the sup- 
porters of the other capstones, for the lintel may be 
called one of them. It is also clear that the stone or 
stones which closed the eastern entrance did not in any 
way support this mass,—partly a lintel, partly a cap- 
stone,—as such was not only the ordinary but the 
necessary arrangement ; for otherwise, if they in the 
least supported the capstone, all access to the interior, 
without compromising the safety of the structure, was 
impossible, Thus we find in our own smaller cromlechs 
that one of the four sides could not have had anything 


1 The Clun cromlech, which is still closed on its four*sides, is 
rather a kistvaen as regards size. 
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to do with the capstone, and it was only by this side 
an entrance was possible. 

The labour that must have been bestowed on the 
entrance in this case shows that it was intended for 
long use, and therefore indicates that it formed part of 
an original plan of the whole structure. If access to 
the last finished chamber was all that was wanted, a 
much less costly entrance would have been sufii- 
cient, and the labour of raising such a mass would have 
been avoided. This seems to be a fair and reasonable 
inference, and if admitted would exclude the Esse 
chamber from the class of dolmens Mr. Lukis thinks 
existed. 

In somewhat later times the same thing was done. 
The chambered mound near Wellow in Somersetshire, 
containing a gallery of nearly fifty feet long, with 
lateral chambers on each side projecting from it, must 
have been a planned work and could not have been 
built and covered in piecemeal. An account of the 
antiquity will be found in the Archeologia, vol. xix. 

It seems then highly probable that the Esse cham- 
ber was constructed in the same manner, in anticipation 
of future wants, and not from time to time as circum- 
stances required. If this was the case, it is an indica- 
tion of the settled state of the district, and prospect of 
continued security, when the inhabitants would under- 
take such a work for the benefit of their posterity. 


E. L. BARNWELL. 




















Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 





ANCIENT BRITISH INSCRIPTIONS. 


Sir,—In the last number of this Journal, p. 233, Professor West- 
wood returns to the Pool Park stone: had I been inclined to criti- 
cise him, perhaps opportunities might not be wanting, but when I 
refer to his accounts of our old inscriptions it is mostly to avoid a 
repetition of the mass of interesting information respecting them 
which he has so skilfully put together. As to the Pool Park stone 
I have certainly mentioned points on which I differed from him, the 
reason being that I had to use his drawing. Since then I have again 
examined the stone with his objections in my hand. I was also pro- 
vided with an account of it by Dr.S. Ferguson, who examined it some 
months ago, and left a cast of it in Mr. Blezard’s charge at the 
house. The result is that Professor Westwood has convinced me 
in part; on some points I still must venture to differ from him. 
For instance, I am inclined to think that what I considered the 
outline of a flake in the stone has been cut by hand, especially the 
lower part of it; add to this, that without taking that with it the s 
would not stand so tall as the other letters; but while Westwood 
makes all this into a curious 4, I regard it as a conjoint character 
to be read sa; to this I think he can raise no seriéus objection, 
not to say that it is forced upon us by the Ogham. As to what he 
reads iM and I read vM (conjoint), he says that the 1 is perfectly 
upright ; it is certainly nearly so, but this may have been owing to 
the stroke immediately preceding it with which it was made parallel, 
and this partly accounts for the beginning of the m slanting so much. 
Both Dr. Ferguson’s cast and photograph seem to me to confirm 
my joining the im, and when Professur Westwood says that the bot- 
tom of the I, is “ abruptly as deep as the remainder of the letter,” I 
take exception to the “abruptly,” and cannot help thinking that his 
gutta percha cast is considerably at fault just at that point. Besides, 
even supposing the I and M were not joined, it cannot prevent my 
reading a conjoint vM, for I have theanalogy of the v in VINNEMAGLI 
on the Gwytherin stone, where the two sides of that letter have not 
been fairly joined ; this I think I am compelled to do by the Ogham, 
as to which there can be no manner of doubt that it begins with s, fol- 
lowed probably by not more than three vowel notches (possibly only 
two) which would make either u or ao ; or taking the group to be two 
it would be 0. Thus we should have Subilino, Sdobilino, Sobilino, of 
which Subilino and Sobilino may be regarded as etymologically iden- 
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tical; moreover, admitting the usual diphthongising of u or o into au 
they may be considered as somewhat earlier forms of Saubilino, or as 
it is here written savMILINI. But on the whole I prefer the harder 
readings (Ogham) Saodilino and (Roman) Sawmilini, and I think the 
representative of Sau or Sao is to be detected in some one or more of 
the later Welsh names: Hiwgi (Iolo MSS. 108), Hywgi (Ib. 113), 
Hywyn, Hewyn(Myv. Arch. 426), Hiueid (Ib, Land. 235), Huni (Ib. 
262), Howhoer (Cambro-Brit. SS. 87), Howrod (Lib. Land. 272), not 
to mention such forms as Hu (Hugo ?), Hugyflwydd (Iolo MSS. 
254), Huail (Ib. 109, 253), Hueil (Myv. Arch. 389), Huefric (Ind. 
Land. 247). Lastly, as to Tovisaci, Dr. Ferguson even thinks he 
can trace the missing ¢o in his cast of the Ogham ; I have looked for 
it, but can hardly say that I have identified it, though the spot 
where it must have been inscribed certainly seems to show the faint 
marks of the chisel. 

The professor finishes off with the following sentence: “It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Rhys will give us a new figure of the stone with 
its Ogham inscription, so as to show how far his charge of inaccuracy 
against me is merited.” Now he really should not be in the least 
angry with me for having called attention to an Ogham which was 
known to Edward Lhwyd and his friends, although he (the professor) 
did not happen to see it when he examined the stone, and still less 
should he cruelly challenge me to do work which is not at all in my 
line, my object in visiting our early inscribed stones being simply to 
get correct readings of them for philological purposes. So I am 
content to leave the work of taking casts and drawings of the stones 
to men who are experienced archeologists, rather I must be content 
so to do, for I am no archwologist, not even an incipient one, al- 
though I have been, not long since, hailed as a kindred spirit by an 
archeological gentleman who professes to be an enthusiastic collec- 
tor of autographs. However, lest the members of the Association 
should think I have been “ cramming” them of late, I will quote a 
few sentences from a letter I have just received (dated 7th Sept.) 
from a gentleman who is certainly entitled to a hearing on Ogmic 
inscriptions. I allude to Dr. Ferguson again: ‘ My respect for your 
skill [more exactly it would be the skill of Mr. Jones of Ystrad 
Meurig and mine combined] in detecting obscure traces of inscription 
in both styles of writing, has been greatly strengthened by a recent 
examination of the Cwm Gléyn legend, where the Vitaliani of the 
Latin text is certainly echoed by an oghamic Fitaliani (so he trans- 
scribes what I would write Vitalianit)..... I have indeed been 
again on your track, and have brought home casts more or less suc- 
cessful of the Kenfig, Loughor, Llandawk, Cwm Gloyn, St. Dog- 
mael’s, and, once more, to make assurance trebly sure, of the Bri- 
dell legends.’ I only got home on Saturday night, and my box is 
not yet opened. I have a great deal to say and consider about the 
Kenfig and Llandawk texts.” 

Perhaps I may as well mention here that I have lately examined 
the stone placed upside down in the wall of the church tower at 
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- Devynock. Professor Westwood supposes it to read, if I am not 


mistaken, as follows : 
PYGNIACIO 
[FI ]LIVENDONI. 


But the first name begins with a good rk and seems to be RVGNIAVTO 
with the top of the T very faint, but I do not think it is Rv@NIAvIO. 
The stone in Spittal churchyard, in the neighbourhood of Haver- 

fordwest, which is given in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 1861, p. 308, 
as reading 

EVALI FILI DENO 

CVNIOVENDE 

MATER ELVS 


Seems to read in the first line EVALI FILI DENCV~. At any rate Mr. 
Llywarch Reynolds, of Jesus College, Oxford, who assisted me in 
the inspection of this stone, agreed with me that there can be no 
doubt as to the v~ which Mr. Longeville Jones had missed ; as to 
reading ¢ instead of his o I am not certain, and even Q might be 
possible. 

We were determined also to make another search for the old stones 
which Professor Westwood saw in the wall of a grotto at the Gnoll 
near Neath in the year 1846. Last year I had failed to find them, 
but guessed the spot where they were seen by him; so this time Mr. 
Pritchard Hughes, curate of Neath, having kindly found us a labourer, 
we got permission to dig, and it was not long before Mr. Reynolds 
brought to light the kilted warrior described by the Professor in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis, 1865, p. 68. After some more digging we 
found the inscribed stone lying underneath the other; Professor W est- 
wood read it MACARIN+ FILI BER(CII), but gave it in his drawing (Ib, 
p- 59) as reading MACARITIN FILI BERIC,..which he meant as final I 
do not quite know, but what remains now on the stone is MACARITIN 
FILI BERIC. Since 1846 the Gnoll has passed through the hands of 
several generations of occupiers, the present ones, namely, Mr. 
Gordon and his family, who treated us very kindly and hospitably, 
feel interested enough in these curious old stones to keep the grotto 
open and in good order, so that we need not fear that they will soon 
get lost again. 

Among other stones we examined together may be mentioned 
Maen Madog, in the neighbourhood of Ystrad Fellte, which Profes- 
sor Westwood reads (in spite of his drawing) aERVVC ~ FILIVs IVLII 
1¢ 1acit. The correct reading is undoubtedly the following :— 
GERVVC ~ FILIVS IVSi~ Ic 1aciT, the second name being the genitive 
of Justus, and not of Julius, with its s turned the wrong way. 

At Llanhamllech, about three miles from Brecon, we saw the 
stone bearing on one of its edges in Hiberno-Saxon characters the 
inscription Johannis Moridic surexit hunc lapidem ; but what I want 
to call attention to is the effigy of a man and woman on the face of 
the stone ; at first sight they seem to stand under a cross, but I am 
not certain that itis not the apple tree with Adam and Eve beneath 
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it; at any rate above the lady’s shoulders there are two or three 
small circles which may be an attempt at representing apples. A 
careful drawing should be published of the whole in this Journal, 
unless that has already been done. 

Professor Westwood’s account of the stone will be found in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis, 1852, p. 274; its position then does not 
seem to have allowed of his copying the face of the stone ; even now 
the back of the stone cannot be examined, as it has been fixed close 
to the wall by the door of the new rectory in a position where it may 
be easily injured by the wheel of a carriage or the like, in fact it has 
been considerably injured since the professor saw it; for instance 
the 1 of Iohannis is entirely gone, and several of the other letters 
have been damaged. By the way I may remark that sur(r)ewit is 
merely a translation into Latin of the Welsh verb cyfododd, which is 
either active or neuter. 

As to the inscribed stones of Cornwall whichI have lately seen, I 
may mention that I found that the one at St. Just, about seven 
miles from Penzance, which the present Bishop of St. David’s reads 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 1858, p. 180, as Silus ic jacet, on being 
a little more carefully examined turns out to be as follows: 

NI 
SELYS 10 IAC + T 


where the nr seems to have been left out and then placed above the 
line in smaller characters; thus the whole means, I should think, 
SENILVS IC IACIT. 

In Devonshire I found two stones on the vicar’s lawn at Tavis+ 
tock: one has already been mentioned in this Journal from an ac- 
count given of it by Dr. 8S. Ferguson ; of the other I have seen no 
mention, as far as 1 now remember ; itis in very early Hiberno-Saxon 
characters and reads Neprani fili Oonbeui. The first name I cannot 
identify, but the second is highly interesting as the earliest known 
form of Cynfyw (Myv. Arch., 422). 

A few days ago Mr. Morgan Jones, the vicar of Carno, accom- 
panied me to Llanerfyl to see the only early inscribed stone I have 
- heard of in Montgomeryshire ; it reads, or perhaps I should say, it 
seems once to have read 

are [1N] 
TVM|V|LO. IA 
CIT. R|E |STE 
CE. FILIA. PA 
TERNINI. 

ANI XIII. IN 


PA 
The Latinity of the latter part is a puzzle which I fear I cannot solve, 
even though I were allowed to assume ANI x11 to be a literal trans- 
lation of some such a Welsh construction as tair blwydd ar ddeg. The 
name Paterninus needs no comment; the other is more difficult on 
account of the second letter having disappeared with a chip of the 
stone into the bargain. Restece stands of course for Restece, meaning 
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the body of Resteca, or (as I suspect the nominative should be) Restica, 
which seems to be a derivation from the fem. Rest (Myv. Arch., 484), 
the Bretons had nearly allied names such as the masc. Restoi and 
Resiue (see the Cartulaire de Redon). Lianerfyl, I should have said, 
is fourteen miles from Welshpool, about twelve from Dinas Mawddwy, 
and between ten and twelve from Carno over the hills. It is hard 
to believe that this is the only early inscribed stone in Montgome- 
a and it is to be hoped that the Powysland Club will keep on 

e look out for more. 

Lastly, I may remark that I was very probably wrong in suggest- 
ing in your last issue that the stone at Lianfihangel y Traethau dates 
in the tenth century ; it is more likely to be of the time of Owain 
Gwynedd, perhaps, on the whole. As to the name Wieder, Mr. Tho- 
mas of Cefn tells me he has met with the fem. name Buddwleder. 
And as to Matris Odeleu I suspect it follows the Welsh mutation 
which would make Mam+ Godeleu into Mam Odeleu, and so in Se- 

lerum Wleder == Bedd Wleder for Bedd + Gwleder, if so, we might 
infer the forms Gwleder and Godeleu. 

But as I have begun to correct myself I may as well take this 
opportunity of retracting my analysis of Maccudecceti on the Penrhos 
Lhgwy stone into Maccud-ecceti, I now regard it as =Maceu-decceti 
for Maqui-decceti, and would compare it with Maqui-treni in Ogham 
on the Cilgerran stone, which, be it observed, becomes in the Latin 
version contracted into Macu-treni. Here may be added, for the sake 
of comparison, a legend, mentioned by Dr. S. Ferguson in the Pro- 
ceedings of theRoyal Irish Academy, 1871, 3, p. 31, as reading Sarini 
Fili Macco Decheti.1 The stone seems to have been lost at Buckland 
Monachorum in Devonshire, and he takes his account of it appa- 
rently from the Kilkenny Archeological Journal (2nd series, vol. ii, 
p- 184), Allthis makes against the Irish origin of these inscrip- 
tions, for etymologically regarded Decceti stands for a pre-Celtic 
genitive Deccetjas (with jy in the English word yes), which the 
Welsh, dropping the final s and contracting ja into 7 (probably 4), re- 
duced into Decceti, In Irish, which drops j-, the form Deccetjas be- 
came Deccetas, whence Decceddas, Decceta, etc.; hence it is that while 
we have Decceti in Wales and Cornwall, Irish inscriptions show 
genitives in a of this name, such as Decedda and Decodda, ete. The 
same is the case with the Welsh genitive Cunacenni, the Irish being 
Ounacena, as I attempted to show at the Wrexham meeting. The 
o of Cunocenni in the Latin version on the Trallong stone I attribute 
to Latin influence, the Welsh vowel being a (as far as it could be 
distinguished in a toneless syllable). The same applies to Irish, 
which affords a striking instance of this in an inscription reading 


1 Since penning the above I have learned that the stone, which I had been 
sons to understand had been lost, is near the other two at Tavistock ; but 
am ashamed to confess that it escaped my notice, partly owing to my being 
preoccupied with the Nepran Stone, and partly to the hurry I was in at the 
4 hope to atone for this gross oversight by going ere long to see it, 


time. 
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Tria Maqua Mailagni which, I have no doubt, should be regarded 
as a genitive plural for Tria(m) Maquam Mailagni ; on the other 
hand Old Gaulish favoured o against a in its inflections. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Rhyl: Sept. 17, 1874. J. Ruys. 





INSCRIBED STONES OF WALES. 


S1r,—Mr. Westwood’s communication in your July number con- 
tains an inscription from Llangors Church, near Talgarth, which is 
of much interest to me; it is as follows: 


+ gurci 
bLeprys 
In the first I recognise a well known Irish name in the genitive 
case Cure or Corc, as in the language of that people the C and G 
_ were commutable, G being always sounded hard. We find a cele- 
brated Munster king, Corc, in the fifth century. It is stated in the 
Annals of the Four Masters, that Core was one of the compilers of 
the Book of Rights. The name appears in the Martyrology of Don- 
egal, several times in the above form, also as Curcach, ach and each 
are genitive terminations in the Irish. We also find it in several 
Ogham inscriptions. On a stone found at Lougher, county Kerry, 
it appears in the form of Ourci, on one at Kinard as Ourcit, and on 
one at Ballintaggart as Ourcitt, both in the county Kerry. Bledrys, 
if a proper name, is new to me, I have not met any such form in 
the Irish. 

A stone in the churchyard of Llanfihangel y Traethau bearssan in- 
scription, a portion of which has puzzled Welsh antiquaries, par- 
‘dhlosty the name WLEDERMATIS ODELEV; it has undergone from 
time to time very elaborate dissection, but nothing has been made 
of it. (Archeologia Cambrensis, 1848, p. 224.) Now an ordinary 
Irish school boy of fourteen years or thereabouts seeing the above 
would at once read it Dermatis O’Deley, a Latinised form of 
@ very common Irish name Dermait O’ Daly, the former being some- 
times written Dermaid and also Dermot and Dermod, the T and D 
being used commutably in Irish MSS., and the latter Daley and 
Delea. There is not a shadow of doubt respecting the nationality of 
the name. The letters wiz appear to be a Welsh prefix; I have 
from time to time discovered numbers of Irish names disguised in 
Welsh forms. ; 

I must corroborate Mr. Westwood’s reading of the Whitland 
stone ; indeed I have found him invariably accurate in his copies of 
all the inscriptions I have examined, so much so that I have never 
any hesitation in accepting his authority. The legend is cmENVEN- 
DAN— FILI BARCUN—; the name is Menvendan, i. ¢., Vendan with 
the prefix Men. The name is decidedly Irish, it appears in the an- 
nals and hagiologies in the forms of Findan and Fintan, the p and 
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t, as I before remarked, being commutable, and the Fr standing for 
y, as the latter is not to be found in the Gaedhelic alphabet. The 
name is @ very archaic one, commencing with the mythic Findan or 
Fintan, the son of Bochra. It is the original form of the modern 
name Fenton. Men, Maine, and Maen are common prefixes to Irish 
names. The patronymic is purely Gaedhelic, and will be found in 
the Irish annals and hagiologies in the forms of Barcun, Bercan, 
and Berchan. If Welsh antiquaries would successfully elucidate the 
legends on their early sculptured stones, and that without much 
trouble, they must apply to Irish sources of information to assist 
them. I remain, etc., — 


Sunday’s Well, Cork. 


Ricuarp Rott Brass. 





THE BATTLE OF EULO. 


Sm,—If the members of the Association visit Eulo Castle, or 
rather its ruins, it may, perhaps, be worth pointing out to their 
notice some slight discrepancy between the account given in Powell, 
and repeated in Pennant, with that of a small quarto pamphlet of 
eight pages, printed in London in 1642, and.reprinted in the Har- 
leian Miscellany. The discrepancy, however, is not of any great 
importance, but seems deserving of notice. 

According to Powell, the strong detachment sent from Saltney 
by Henry was surprised and beaten at Coed Eulo. To repair the 
loss and disgrace the King proceeded with the remainder of his 
army, and was nearly defeated at Coleshill, near Flint ; and Henry 
of Essex, the hereditary standard-bearer, is stated to have thrown 
away the standard, crying out that Henry was slain. The King, 
however, rallied his retiring forces, and repulsed the Welsh, but 
withdrew his forces to some safe camp. This rallying is entirely 
unnoticed by Powell. . 

The account in the Harleian Miscellany tells us there was a great 
battle fought near to “ Rudland”, with much slaughter on both 
sides ; but the King recovered the Castle (? what castle) and marched 
towards the Castle of Basingwerk, where was also much slaughter ; 
and here Henry of Essex is said to have dropped the standard, which 
so encouraged the Welsh in their onset that the King fled for his 
life. But the two armies still fought daily, and by the help of the 
Earl of Clare it was raised up again. Six years after, the Earl of 
Essex was accused by Robert de Montfort of high treason for frand- 
ulently throwing away the standard. As usual, the case was tried 
by single combat, and Essex was carried off the field as dead; but 
he revived, and became a monk of Reading. 

Haume’s account of the battle is both brief and imperfect. There 
is some contradiction between these accounts; but there is no doubt 
that it was at the battle at Coleshill that the flag was lost. The 
castle recovered by the King, if Rhuddlan is meant, must have been 
the present Tuthill, near Edward’s Castle, or it may have been that 
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of Dyserth, close to the supposed scene of the second battle, the 
ruins of which belong to a structure anterior to the time of Edward. 
ss I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Historicus. 





‘ CONWAY. 


Sir,—James Norris Brewer, in his account of various palaces, 
etc., p. 281 (1810), says that a front stone in many of the houses 
of Conway bore the date of 1270. If this is a correct statement, 
the inscribed date is probably a comparatively late one ; or rather 
I should say, has been inscribed in late times. But is the state- 
ment true? Many, too many, of the old houses have vanished ; 
but some remain which may confirm Mr. Brewer’s statement. The 
Castle is said to have been completed in 1284, or fourteen years 
later; so that if there is any foundation for the 1270, a town 
preceded a Castle, whereas usually a town is rather posterior to 
it. Ido not remember seeing any notice of the houses being thus 
marked, and am anxious for some information on the subject. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, B 





CHURCH MONUMENTS IN WALES AND THE 
BORDERS. 


S1r,—I am indebted to the Rev. Edmund 8S. Ffoulkes for inform- 
ation of the discovery of a MS. in the Bodleian Library, containing 
sketches of church monuments in Wales and the border counties ; 
and to the Rev. W. D. Macray for the accompanying summary of 
them. As they are likely to be of interest to many readers of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis, I beg to forward them for their benefit ; and 
I shall be very glad if the sculpture can be identified, concerning 
which Mr. Macray makes inquiries. 

Yours faithfully, i > eo 


Bodleian Library: August 6, 1874. 


Dear Sir,—The volume to which you refer contains a few sketches of 
monuments, etc.,in Montgomeryshire, Breconshire, Herefordshire, and Salop. 
It is of the beginning of the last century, and the names of Edward Lhwyd 
and David Parry are carelessly scribbled on the last page ; but the descrip- 
tions are not in the handwriting of the former. The Welsh monuments are 
these: 1, Sir H. Williams at the chapel at Aberllyfni in Glasbury; 2, Dru- 
idical circle in the same parish ; 3, R. Herbert in Montgomery Church ; 
4, Inscriptions in chancel window of the same church ; 5, Chimney-piece at 
Valle Crucis; 6, Figure in Llansilin Church, Denbighshire; 7, Marg. Davies 
and Sir E. Herbert in Welshpool Church ; 8,Chalice, iid. ; 9, Stone in Llan- 
gollen Bridge; 10, Figure of Iorwerth Drwyndwn in Pennant Melangell 
churchyard, and female figure in the same place ; 11, Tombstone, figure of 
St. Goydvarch in a window ; inscription, etc., in Meivod Church.’ There 





' Acut representing this legend will be found in Gwaith Gwallter Mechain, 
vol. iii, p. 100.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 
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is, besides, a carefully finished sketch of a very curious ies of sculpture, 
to which no locale is attached. It represents a crane with a fish in its bill ; 
two dogs catching a hare; a crocodile, to which a man is holding something 
on a pole; and a cock with Cufic characters above it. I have looked through 
the Archeologia Cambrensis for this in vain, and shall be much obliged if 
you can help me to ascertain where it exists, Many of the other monu- 
ments are mentioned in Pennant’s Zour. The reference to the MS. is Raw- 
linson M8, C. 920. 
I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, W. D. Maoray. 





BRYN Y PIN. 


Srr,—Mr. Hughes of Kinmel has drawn my attention to a state- 
ment in the April number of the Archeologia Cambrensis, p. 52 of 
“* Celtic Remains,” that “ Bryn y Pin is a camp and entrenchment of 
Owen Gwynedd, a.p. 1157”; and he adds the generally received. 
opinion, that “after his encounter with Henry II near Cil Owen, 
Owen Gwynedd retired to Parc y Meirch, where he found, ready 
made for him, an impregnable entrenchment which commanded the 
only pass by which Henry could reach the Roman road from the 
low country.” This is the more probable as there are no traces of 
either a camp or an entrenchment at Bryn y Pin; but a very remark- 
able one at Parc y Meirch, which is about two miles distant. Pro- 
bably the solution of the misstatement is that Owen Gwynedd 
made his rendezvous at Bryn y Pin on his retreat before Henry II, 
and fixed his camp at the strong adjoining point of Parc y Meirch. 
This would be the more likely, as at Bryn y Pin he would reach the 
first elevated and commanding spot after leaving the country sub- 
ject to Rhuddlan Castle; and he would, moreover, have the old 
Roman road behind him, if he were not then actually upon it, with 
a safe retreat further into the interior. 

The house at Bryn y Pin is peculiar in having a round tower in 
its-centre, around which the staircase winds, and all the fireplaces 
are ranged ; possibly the very pinna, or its representative, of some 
old Roman column which served to form the gathering-point on 
that and many similar occasions. 

From the point called Sarn Rhug, about a mile distant, and appa- 
rently connecting it with Parc y Meirch, is a raised roadway which 
always strikes me as being of Roman character, and may have been 
a spur of the great road to Conovium. At the foot of Parc y Meirch 
were discovered, not long ago, fragments of skulls and bones, and 
the bronze ornaments, about ninety in number, described and illus- 
trated in the Archeologia, Ixiii, pp. 556, 557. 

Yours faithfully, D. R. Tomas. 


! Cil Owen, near St. Asaph, is said to be so derived, and may possibly 
have been a brief halting-place on the occasion ; but its real origin would 
seem to be Cil y Waun (Y Waun being the name of a considerable district), 
the “Chilven” of the Domesday survey.—D, RB. T. f 
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Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Query 33.—Extinct Cuurcnes my Monmoutusaire.—Professor 
Rees, in a note at p. 345 of the Welsh Saints, states that he was un- 
able to determine the situation of the following churches, all appa- 
rently in Monmouthshire, from a list in the Myvyrian Archaiology :— 
Llaniau, Lilanirwydd, Lianwnell, Hywig Fach, Carn, Tredelerch, 
Llanrhyddol, Meiryn, and Llanleirwg. Llanleirwg or Llanlleurwg, 
is St. Mellon’s, near Cardiff; Elerch or Eleirch is the old name of © 
the river Rumney; and Pughe (Welsh Dict., s. v. Tred) gives Tred 
Eleirch as the name of “a district on Rumney in Monmouth- 
shire, called by the English Swanton”. Will any of the readers 
of the Archeologia Cambrensis assist me to identify the remaining 
names? Can Hywig Fach be a corruption of Y Wig Fach? and 
Llaniau be the same as Cwm Iau, or Cwm Tow as it is now generally 
pronounced? Professor Rees adds that he “suspects there were 
churches formerly at Dewstow near Caldicot, and at Llanwyny, 
Llanfair, and Llanardil near Llangofen.” DEMETIAN. 


Note 42.—Dot Betwr.—In Lhwyd’s Archeologia Britannica, p. 
221, mention is made of “‘ Mr. Henri Salsbri o Dhol belidr, Awdar 
y Gramadeg argrafedig.” Dol Belidris now called “ Ffynnon Fair,” 
and stands in the beautiful valley of the Elwy, on the opposite side 
of the river to St. Mary’s Well. It is a good specimen of a gentle- 
man’s house of the sixteenth century, with strong walls, massive 
beams, stone mullions, and its great oak bar to secure the principal 
door. D. R. 








“fMiscellancous Potices. 


Luayror, Mrrionetusaire.—Llanfor Church, near Bala, is, we 
understand, about to be pulled down, to be replaced by a new 
building from designs by Mr. B. E. Ferrey of London. The old 
church, which had become quite dilapidated and unfit for divine 
service, had hardly any ecclesiastical feature worth preserving; but 
there are two or three inscriptions which we hope will be carefully 
seen to, and ultimately lodged in a convenient place in the new edi- 
fice. In the splay of the westernmost window on the north side, 
opposite the staircase leading to the gallery, there is an inscription 
of early date, which some read cavos ENIARSII; and others, cavo 
SENI’ARGLL. On the outside, above what once was the door of Rhiw- 
las Chapel, which stands north of the chancel, the following inscrip- 
tion, which appears to commemorate the date of the present build- 
ing, is well preserved: K 1599 P KPaR HOC FECIT. The new church 
will be somewhat smaller than the old edifice which is about to dis- 
appear, the parish having of late years been considerably curtailed 
by the formation of new parishes out of portions of it. 
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Txomas’ History or tHe Diocesw.or St. Asarpu.—This important 
work has been brought toa close. It forms a handsome volume of 
some nine hundred pages, and ought to find a place in the library 
of every one that takes an interest in the history and antiquities of 
the Principality. The diocese of St. Asaph now possesses a history 
which for completeness and accuracy probably surpasses that of 
any other diocese in the United Kingdom. The work, to which 
we frequently alluded in these pages, brings down the information 
to the date of publivation ; and we can hardly conceive anything 
. desirable to be found in such a history, which we do not find in the 
volume before us. We sincerely congratulate the learned author on 
the completion of his elaborate work, and trust that the example 
which he has thus set may stimulate others to.undertake for the 
remaining Welsh dioceses what - has so well executed for the dio- 
cese of St. Asaph. 





Onp-WetsH QuaTraIn.—We are indebted to Mr. Bradshaw of 
Cambridge for the following Welsh quatrain of the latter half of the 
eleventh century. According to Mr. Bradshaw it was written by 
Johannes, son of Sulgen, surnamed the Wise, Bishop of St. David’s, 
between the years 1079 and 1089, at Llanbadarn Vawr in the county 
of Cardigan.. It occurs in the Corpus MS. of St. Augustine De 
Trinitate, “‘ Along the upper margins’, Mr. Bradshaw remarks, “ are 
frequent invocations for aid,—always where a new book begins, and 
occasionally elsewhere. Folio 5b occurs (last word cut by the 
binder): ‘antistes dauid operi succurre’... 10b. ‘Auxilium.... 
que tuum fer s’c’e paterne’... 11a occurs this quatrain written in 
one long line (of which the end is cut); but the verses are marked 
by a point and the coloured initial, as well as by the rhyme.” The 
following is the imperfect quatrain : a 

Amdinnit trynit trylenn. 
Amtrybann teirbann treisguenn. 


Ameen creiriou gurth cyrguenn. 
Amdifuys ......... 


Perhaps some of our readers may be able to furnish us with a trans- 
lation of these confessedly obscure lines. 


Sr. Davin’s Catueprat.—Mr. Allen, photographer, Tenby, has 
recently published a series of photographs in illustration of the eccle- 
siastical buildings at St. David’s, in various sizes; the larger ones 
at 1s. 6d., and smaller ones of the same subjects at 9d., 6d., and 4d. 
each. The views are artistically treated, taken from good points of 
view, and clear in tone. Among those which are the most commend- 
able are a general view of the Cathedral from the south-east, the 
supposed tomb of Bishop Gower, and the interior of the Bishop’s 
Palace. We have no difficulty in stating that they are very superior 
to any previous illustrations of St. David’s, and we recommend them 
to the notice of our members. 
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THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


COMMENCED AT 


WREXHAM 


ON 


MONDAY, THE 24th OF AUGUST, 1874, 


Tue preliminary arrangements having been effectually carried out 
by a Local Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen : 


CHAIRMAN, 
E. WILLIAMS, ESQ., M.D., 
Holt Street House, Wrexham. 


VICE-CHAIRMAN. 
T. T. GRIFFITH, ESQ., 
Wrexham. 


H. R. Hughes, Esq., Lord Lieutenant of Flintshire, Kinmel Park, 
Abergele 

—_ tt Cornwallis West, Lord Lieutenant of Denbighshire, Ruthin 

astle 

J. Carstairs Jones, Esq., High Sheriff of Denbighshire, Gelli Gynan, Mold 

G. O. Morgan, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

Watkin Williams, Esq., M.P., Plas Draw, Ruthin 

The Worshipful the Mayor of Wrexham (Robert Lloyd, Esq.) 

The Rev. W. H. Boscawen, Marchwieil Rectory 

J. Boydell, Esq., The Rosset 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Chester, the Deanery, Chester 

The Sheriff of Chester(T. Hughes, Esq., F.S.A.),1,Grove Terrace, Chester 

T. Clayton, Esq., Bryn Mally, Wrexham 

The Rev. Canon Cunliffe, Llwyn Issaf, Wrexham 

Sir R. A. Cunliffe, Bart., Gladwyn, Gresford 

The Rev. J. 8. Darvell, Burton House, Rosset 

J. F. Edisbury, Esq., Belgrave House, Wrexham 

A. W. Edwards, Esq., Grove Road, Wrexham 

W. Wynne Ffoulkes, Esq., 11, Stanley Place, Chester 

T. L. Fitz-Hugh, Esq., Plas Power 

J. Gladstone, Esq., Rose Cottage, Acton 

The Rev. S. E. Gladstone, Hawarden Rectory 

Captain Godfrey, Bryn Estyn, Wrexham 

Boscawen Trevor Griffith, Esq., Trevalyn, Rosset 

Nathaniel Griffith, Esq., Santa Cruz, Wrexham 

C. Hughes, Esq., Bryn Hyfryd, Wrexham 

John James, Esq., Town Clerk of Wrexham 
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John Jones, Esq., Solicitor, Wrexham 

T. Eyton J —" Esq., The Priory, Wrexham 

T. Jones, E 4) Plowden Buildings, Temple, London 
The Hon. G. T. Kenyon, Gredington, Whitchurch 
The Rev. T. Kirk, Grammar School, Wrexham 

R. V. Kyrke, Esq., Nant y Ffrith 

Rev. H. M. Lee, Vi , Hanmer, Whitchurch 

H. Lees, Esq., Pickhill Hall 

J. Lewis, Esq., Beechley, Wrexham 

The Rev. T. R. Lloyd, Llanfynydd Rectory, Wrexham 
A. P. Lonsdale, Esq., Acton Park 

W. Low, Esq., Roseneath, Wrexham 

Rev. G. H. M’Gill, Rectory, Bangor 

H. W. Meredith, E , Pentref Bychan 

Rev. T. Meredith, yanstay 

W. Overton, Esq., Bodlondeb, Wrexham 

F. Page, Esq., Hope Street, Wrexham 

W. Trevor Parkins, Esq., Junior, Sena Gresford 
T. P. Jones Parry, Esq., Llwyn Onn Hi 

A. Peel, Esq., The Gerwyn 

E. Peel, Esq., Bryn y + ae 

W. Price, Esq., Bryn y Groes 

F. Potts, Esq., Horsley Hall, Gresford 

J. Pryce-Jones, Esq., Grove Park, Wrexham 

Edward Rowland, Esq., Bryn Offa, Wrexham 

Isaac Shone, Esq. -, The Castle, Pentrevelin, Wrexham 
E. Swetenham, Esq., Cam yr Alyn, Rosset 

General Townshend, Trevalyn, Rosset 

Peter Walker, Esq., Coed y Glyn, Wrexham 

Captain White, Bod Hytryd, Wrexham 

The Venerable Archdeacon Wickham, aaa ne Gresford 
Rev. T. Williams, Berse Drelincourt 

8. Yorke, Esq., Erddig. 


LOCAL TREASURER. 
William Overton, Esq., Bodlondeb, Wrexham. 


LOCAL SECRETARIES. 
W. Trevor Parkins, Esq., Glasfryn, Gresford, Wrexham 
J. G. Buckton, Esq., Greenfield Cottage, Rhos Ddu, Wrexham. 





MONDAY, AUGUST 24. 


Arter the usual formal meeting of the Committee, Professor Babing- 
ton commenced the proceedings of the Meeting by reading a portion 
of a letter from the outgoing President, the Hon. Arthur Walsh, 

M.P. (who was prevented from attending and personally resigning 
his chair to his successor, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn), expressing 
his regret that he had been prevented from being present. He 
then invited the President to assume the chair, who delivered the 
following address, prefacing his observations by welcoming the 
presence of the Society among them, and by stating the pleasure he 
felt in promoting, in any way, the welfare of the town. He thought 
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that few districts possessed more interesting associations when they 
considered what probably took place between Romans and Britons 
in this locality. It was his impression that if the history of the 
ground traversed by Offa’s Dyke were known, it would be found to 
have been one of the most blood-stained districts in the kingdom. 
The members would, during the week, visit the site of the monas- 
tery of Bangor Iscoed, which, if what is stated concerning the num- 
ber of monks within its walls is true, must have been one of the 
largest religious establishments in the world; but not only were 
there no traces remaining, but even the site of it was a mere matter 
of speculation, so completely had the work of destruction been 
effected. They had numerous remains of early castles still crown- 
ing the heights around them, but all imperfect fragments of the 
original structures, such as those of Oswestry, Hawarden, Dinas 
Bran, and others. There was, however, one important exception, 
and that was Chirk Castle, which the members would visit, and which 
had been continuously inhabited from its completion, with some 
short intermission. As regards the ancient earthworks of the locality; 
he could point out those of Fron Deg and Pen y Gardden, and more 
particularly the enormous works of Old Oswestry, well deserving a 
careful examination. If Wrexham itself could not boast of many 
ancient remains, yet it was well known that it was a place of no 
small importance in times as early as those of the Saxons, while at 
the present day it was one of the most thriving towns in all Wales. 
Even in his own time the progress had been very great. Thus he 
could remember when there was hardly any machinery for raising 
coal, and that even the Brymbo mines had been worked at a loss. 
At present, owing to modern improvements and inventions, the coal 
of the district competed in London with the best coal in the king- 
dom. However, whilst remembering what had been accomplished 
by modern skill and inventions, he could not but think that it was 
right to recollect what their ancestors had been before them; and 
it not unfrequently turned out that these new inventions were not 
always altogether new, having been well known in very early times. 
After expressing his hope that the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Wrexham would be as successful as it had been in other 
places, and inviting the members to Wynnstay, he called on the 
Secretary, Mr. Barnwell, to read the annual Report. 


“REPORT, 1873-4. 


“The Committee congratulate the members on their meeting a 
second time within the county of Denbigh, after an interval of 
twenty years. In 1854 the Association met at Ruthin under some- 
what peculiar circumstances. At the Meeting of Brecon, in 1853, 
a select Committee had been appointed to consider the expediency 
of enlarging the sphere of the Association, and of allowing a com- 
position in the place of annual subscriptions. This Committee was 
to report the result of their deliberations at the Meeting of the fol- 
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lowing year, namely that of Ruthin. A large number of members 
attended on the occasion, and after a long discussion on the expedi- 
ency of the two proposals, the majority decided against them. 
Against the more important of the two, namely that of making the 
Society one of natural history as well as of the archwology of Wales, 
the feeling of the majority was much more decided and unequivo- 
cal, although those who favoured the proposal thought that the 
addition was necessary to the existence of the Society. Nor can it 
be denied that its position at the time was somewhat critical. The 
most active of the General Secretaries, the present Bishop-Elect of 
St. David’s, and who had, in a certain sense, established the Asso- 
ciation on a new footing in 1850, and carried it on with great suc- 
cess, was compelled by his duties at his college and University to 
resign his charge, his colleague proposing to do the same. The 
state of the Society’s finances was also far from satisfactory, the 
Treasurer reporting the receipts of the year to be about £80. In 
the whole of North Wales there were hardly above a dozen members, 
while the Journal itself was not the property of the Society, but 
that of Mr. Mason of Tenby, who supplied the members with the 
numbers at ten shillings annually, the Society providing the cost of 
illustrations. Under this combination of unfavourable circumstances 
the dissolution of the Association was not only hinted, but actually 
suggested. However, it was ultimately decided that certain altera- 
tions should be made, that the duties of Editor and Secretaries 
should be distinct, that Mr. Mason’s arrangement should be discon- 
tinued, and that a new (being the third) series of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis should be commenced. In January, 1855, the first number 
of this series was published, and the succeeding ones followed quar- 
terly until the end of 1869. By this time fifteen volumes, exclusive 
of several supplemental ones, had been issued ; and as the first two 
were out of print, and could only be obtained by accident, it was 
resolved to commence the fourth series in 1870, so that new mem- 
bers might more conveniently obtain a complete set. 

“In the course of five or six years from the alterations agreed 
upon at the Ruthin meeting the number of members largely in- 
creased, and at the present time North Wales contributes alone 
nearly one hundred members (even after the numerous removals 
by death or resignation) while in South Wales and elsewhere a simi- 
lar increase has been established. The present number of members, 
including the latest additions, is two hundred and sixty-five. The 
contrast, therefore, between the two meetings of the Association in 
the county of Denbigh is alluded to by the committee on this occa- 
sion as a satisfactory indication that Welshmen take greater interest 
in the study and history of the antiquities of their country than 
they did formerly, and have acquired more correct notions of those 
antiquities and that history than they may have entertained at a 
period when fabulous myths and modern Druidic mysteries were 
implicitly believed, as of unquestionable authority and importance. 
“On more than one occasion the progress of the History of the Dio- 
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cese of St. Asaph by the Rev. D. R. Thomas, the local secretary for 
Flintshire, has been alluded to. The committee have now the satis- 
faction of announcing to those who are not already subscribers that 
this most important contribution to Welsh history, and more parti- 
cularly to the history of this diocese, has been completed. It con- 
sists of five parts, the first of which appeared in 1870, and when 
the amount of careful and laborious research, as well as the time 
and exertion required to carry through almost every parish a strict 
personal examination, are taken into consideration, it will be gene- 
rally acknowledged that Mr. Thomas has completed his onerous 
work in much less time than could have been expected, especially 
when it is remembered how limited the time was that he could spare 
from his other duties. It is a history, as its name imports, and not 
a mere register of parochial detail. It is in fact a veritable diocesan 
history, and is “the really conscientious and valuable work” that 
was wished for and anticipated when the first part was published in 
1870. At that time it was stated that if the succeeding parts were 
treated with the same spirit of research that the first had been “ the 
whole would become an ecclesiastical record of great value.” That 
anticipation has been most completely realised. The original inten- 
tion was to give a new edition of Browne Willis’ Survey, continu- 
ing the additions of Edwards to the present time. This intention 
was fortunately given up, and we have not merely the continuation 
of the survey, but in addition a full and complete history of the 
diocese. 

“‘ The sixth number of the Celtic Review for June last has just been 
issued among its subscribers in Western Europe, and like its prede- 
cessors contains numerous articles of great interest. This review, 
as well known, was established and is still conducted by Mr. H. 
Gaidoz, a member of this Association, as a medium of communication 
between Celtic scholars, and for the encouragement of Celtic studies. 
This gentleman, who resides at Paris, commenced this useful work 
shortly before the late war, during which no progress could be made. 
Since then the review has regularly appeared and has already made 
considerable additions to the Celtic literature of the day. Your com- 
mittee, however, regret that it does not receive that general support 
on this side of the channel that it deserves, but they are confident 
that this would not be the case if the character of the:review were 
better and more generally known. Those who wish to support it 
have only to send the subscription of one pound by post office order, 
payable at the General Post Office, London, to Triibner and Co., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. Among the principal contributors to the pre- 
sent number are M. Arbois de Jubainville and M. Luzel, to the lat- 
ter of whom we are indebted, in addition to other works, for a col- 
lection of popular songs of Lower Britanny, in which the French 
version is accompanied by the original Breton, and of the authen- 
ticity of which there can be no question, which is more than can be 
affirmed of another well known collection of similar songs. 

“ Among the names of contributors from this country will be found 
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those of John Rhys, Whitley Stokes, and Mr. James A. H. Murray, 
who has communicated a careful investigation of the present limits 
of the Celtic language in Scotland, accompanied by an excellent ex- 
planatory map. 

“ The first part of Y Seint Greal is now in the hands of the subscri- 

bers, and the second part is in the press. Your committee regret 
that the Rev. Robert Williams, who has undertaken to edit the work 
has received so little encouragement from those who from their 
patriotic professions might have been expected to have been among 
the most zealous of supporters. It appears that not one out of 
twenty have responded to Mr. Williams’ appeal, a fact that reflects 
little credit on the present generation of Welshmen. 
_ “The fourth and much improved edition of Murray’s Handbook of 
North Wales has just been issued, and as usual commences with a 
general introduction of considerable length, of which the part more 
particularly referring to its antiquities, although limited in extent, 
contains an admirable summary of them, commencing from the 
earliest primeval remains downwards. The various details are of 
course given at much greater length in the body of the work, and 
the manner in which the work has been done undeniably proves that 
Mr. Murray knew what he was about when he selected such a com- 
petent and skilful reviser. It is to be presumed that he wished for 
a volume which would satisfy those who found little assistance in 
the ordinary guide books, and if so, that wish has been effectually 
realised. The architectural, historical, and physical notices are 
marked with the same clearness and conciseness, as well as com- 
pleteness as those which refer more particularly to the antiquities 
of North Wales, so that the whole forms a volume which is not 
merely adapted for the use of the educated tourist, but ought to be 
found in the house of every one who wishes to know something of 
the country in which he lives, something of what still remains of its 
antiquities, something of the local history of the places of interest 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of Northern Wales. 
The gentleman to whom the public, and especially the touring public, 
are indebted, is one of the oldest members of the Association; and 
it is reported that Mr. Murray has placed the revision of his South 
Wales volume also in his hand. It is to be hoped that the report is 
well founded. 

“The list of subscribers to the proposed publication of the in- 
scribed stones in Wales has received no additions since the last re- 

rt, the total number being now thirty, instead of thirty-one, owing 
to the death of Mr. Rees of Tonn. As the minimum number re- 
quired is one hundred and fifty there does not appear much chance 
of the work being produced at all, although Professor Westwood has 
undertaken the work, which, when complete, will consist of three 
parts, at ten shillings each part. The Royal Historical and Archeo- 
logical Association of Ireland has already issued five parts of Chris- 
tian inscriptions in the Irish language, at the same price, for which 
more than two hundred and fifty subscribers are found. The sub- 
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scription is open to all, whether members or not of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association. 

* Since the last report several of the oldest and most valuable 
friends of the Association have been removed, and although such 
losses in a society of thirty years’ standing must be naturally ex- 
pected, yet the losses of the past year from this cause have not only 
‘been more numerous'than usual, but infinitely more serious and im- 
portant. The nature of the loss suffered by the Society will be best 
‘understood by the recording the mere names of Glynne, Way, and 
Ormerod. The first named of these gentlemen may be considered 
as one of the founders of the Society, and from its early infancy he 
was one of its chief supporters. Thus he acted as president at the 
-two first annual meetings held, namely those of 1847 and 1848. 
Since which time few have been more regular attendants at the an- 
nual meetings, or more ready and active in promoting their success. 
At the meetings in 1847 a grant of £5 was voted towards the pur- 
chase of some sculptured slabs, found during the demolition of the 
old church at Flint, and your committee believe that the slabs were 
placed under the care of the late Sir Stephen Glynne until a national 
museum of antiquities was established to which they were to be 
transferred. 

“No less serious loss has been sustained by the Society by the 

removal of Mr. Albert Way, not only one of the most accomplished 
and accurate archeologists of the day throughout Europe, but also 
among the most ready and obliging in communicating to others the 
information asked of him. His varied knowledge, and cheerful rea- 
diness to communicate it, combined, led to an enormous amount of 
correspondence, which, however, never interfered with the assistance 
he has rendered on so many occasions to this Society, as testified by 
his valuable contributions in the Archwologia Cambrensis for years. 
To the illustrations of these he was also a generous contributor on 
several occasions. As it is intended to publish some of his essays 
‘and correspondence, the committee will be much obliged to those 
members who have in their possession any letters or other commu- 
nications of his, if they will forward them to the Hon. Mrs. Way, 
Wonham Manor, Reigate, Surrey. 

“The death of the venerable historian of Cheshire, at the age of 

‘eighty-four, can hardly be considered a loss in the sense in which 
it applies in the two preceding instances, but few were more 
staunch and hearty friends of the Association. Mr. John Pughe, 
of Aberdovey, was no less zealous in promoting the welfare of the 
Society, and was the local secretary of Merioneth for a great many 
years. The active services he rendered at the Machynleth meet- 
ing will be remembered by those who were present. 

“To this sad list must be added the names of Mr. Thomas Turner 
of Carnarvon, Mr. Colby of Ffynnonau in Pembrokeshire, Sir Johu 
Walsham of Knill Court, Col. Wynne-Finch of Voelas, who was pre- 
sident at the Bangor meeting in 1860, and Mr. William Hughes, 
formerly of Rhyl, who took so efficient a part in the meeting at Rhyl 
in 1858. 
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“The committee propose that the Bishop of St. David’s be elected 
one of the patrons of the Society, and that Sir G. Gilbert Scott, Mr. 
M. H. Bloxam, Mr. E. A. Freeman, and Mr. John Stuart of Edin- 
burgh be made vice-presidents. 

‘They propose also that Mr, Edward Breese, of Port Madoc, be 
appointed local secretary for Merioneth, vice Mr. Pughe deceased, and 
—_ Mr. John Rhys of Rhyl be one of the secretaries for Flint- 
shire. 

“The retiring members of the committee are the Rev. Hugh Pri- 
chard, Joseph Mayer, Esq., and Dr. Griffith Griffith, and the com- 
mittee propose their re-election. Other vacancies from various causes 
having occurred, the committee propose for election the Rev. James 
Davies of Moor Court, the Rev. Walter Evans, Arthur Gore, Wm. 
Trevor Parkins, and Ernest Hartland, Esqrs. : 

“The Rev. Walter Evans having resigned his office of general 
secretary for South Wales, in consequence of his removal into Flint- 
shire, the committee have the satisfaction of announcing that George 
Robinson, Esq., of Cardiff, has kindly permitted his name to be pro- 
posed as the successor of Mr. Evans, and therefore he will be pro- 
posed as general secretary for South Wales and Monmouthshire at 
the meeting of Friday evening. The committee would also propose 
that the thanks of the Association be given to Mr. Evans for his 
valuable services as general secretary since the year 1869, It will 
be remembered that the arrangements of the annual meeting that 
year at Bridgend were entirely underhis care, and also how successful 
the meeting was. He then accepted the office of general secretary 
on the resignation of Mr. Goring Thomas, and has rendered the 
Society, since that time, most important assistance. The committee 
suggest, therefore, that the cordial thanks of the Association be 
voted this evening immediately after the reading and adoption of 
‘the report; and also that at the same time the thanks of the Society 
be given to the Hon. Arthur Walsh, M.P., for his kindness in ac- 
cepting the presidency of the past year and his services at the meet- 
ing at Knighton. 

“The following is the list of members who have joined the Associa- 
tion since the issue of the last report, and who now await the formal 
confirmation of their election : 


“ NortH WALES. 


“ Edward Breese, Esq., F.S.A., Port Madoc 

J. Clayton, Esq., Bryn Mally, Wrexham 

The Rev. J. Sydney Darvell, Burton House, The Rosset 
Miss Egerton, Gresford Lodge 

Rev. T. W. Griffith, Tremeirchion 

J. Pryce-Jones, Esq., The Groves 

Rey. E. Mayhew Jones, Meifod 

Rev. M. H. Lee, Hanmer 

Rev. J. L. Meredith, St. Mary’s, Towyn, Abergele 
William Pamplon, Llandderfel, Merioneth 
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William Pickstone, Esq., Maes Mynan, Caerwys 
William Turner, Esq., Carnarvon 

D. R. Pughe, Esq., Machynlleth 

Augustus Henry Reed, Esq., Acton Cottage, Wrexham 
J. W. Willcock, Esq., Q. C., Cleivion, Dinas Mawddwy 
W. Williams, Esq. Ms Parciau, Llaneugrad, Anglesey 

E. Williams, Esq., M.D., Holt House, Wrexham 

Rev. L. Williams, Prion, Denbigh. 


“ Sourn Wass anp Monmovrtu. 


“D. Davies, Esq., Ton, Ystrad, Pont y Pridd 
R. W. Griffith, Esq., Llandaff 
Rev. John Jones, Yetrad Meurig, Cardiganshire 
Rev. Rupert S. Morris, Carmarthen 
Rev. Thomas Walters, Maenclochog, Haverford West. 


“ ELSEWHERE. 


* Hon. Mrs. Way, Wonham Manor, Reigate 
Rev. H. L. Browne, Queen’s College, Oxford 
P. Arthur Griffith, Esq., Oshkosh, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
John Lloyd, Esq., Brunswick Terrace, Brighton 
Archdeacon Ormerod, Sedbury Park 
Whitley Stokes, Esq., LL.D., Calcutta, India.” 


Professor Babington, in moving that the Report be adopted, after 
alluding briefly to the satisfactory condition of the Society as com- 
pared with what it was twenty years ago, when they last visited this 
county, thought the remarkable change proved that greater interest 
was felt in the history and preservation of the remains of antiquity 
in Wales. It showed also that that interest was still increasing, 
and would continue to do so the more the attention of the public 
was directed to such subjects. One important consequence of this, 
he thought, would follow, namely that farmers and tenants would 
not be permitted to carry on the work of destruction as in former 
days. He had himself explored remains of great interest, and on 
revisiting them a few years afterwards he found much of them had 
been destroyed or removed, while those that remained had only 
been spared because the cost of the necessary gunpowder was too 
serious an obstacle. He hoped that such a state of things would be 
checked, and the progress made by the Society encouraged him in 
the expectation that the landed proprietors in different parts of the 
Principality would exert themselves. It required the least possible 
amount of exertion to put a stop to such destruction. The farmer 
was generally unaware that he was doing any mischief, and a word 
from his landlord on the subject would probably be sufficient. He 
regretted much that the proposed publication of the Welsh incised 
stones met with such small support. Many of them, it is true, had 
been already published in the Archeologia Cambrensis, but they were 
wanted together in a distinct work which would enable those who 
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took an interest in such.monuments to examine and compare them 
more readily and effectively. The Irish antiquaries had set them 
the example, and had already issued a considerable number. He 
trusted that Welshmen would follow so good an example, and not 
allow the contemplated work to come to nothing. He now pro- 
Lin the adoption and printing of the Report they had heard 
read. 

Mr. Lloyd Phillips of Penty Parc seconded the motion, which was 

at and carried. 

The President then called on the Rev. D. R. Thomas of Cefn to 
read a paper entitled “‘ Notes on the Archeology of Wrexham and 
its Neighbourhood,” which will appear in an early number of the 
Journal. After alluding to the great physical changes this part of 
the country must have undergone in the formation of the vast beds 
reaching from the south of Lancashire to the Bristol Channel, he 
pointed out how local names testified to the existence of subsequent 
changes, such as the names of Iscoed and Marchwieil, proving the 
existence of luxuriant forests, while that of Rhos Llanerchrugog 
pointed to the wild heath that covered its denuded slopes. Then, 
again, in the course of time the primitive features were stereotyped 
in the names of the river-districts, in the water-lands of Eyton, the 
marshes of Rosset and Saltney; which names naturally brought 
them to the first known inhabitants of the district, the ancient 
Britons, whose vestiges might. still be traced not only in their 
modern representatives but in their sarns, earthworks, and coracles. 
Mr. Thomas then briefly alluded to the Romans and their mining 
operations in the locality; the once famous monastery of Bangor ; 
the conquest here effected by Saxon arms, and the erection of Offa’s 
Dyke as their western boundary. Of churches anterior to the Nor- 
mans, no traces he believed were in existence, as might be expected, 
since, like their dwelling-houses, the people of that period built 
their churches of “wattle and dab’, a specimen of which still existed 
in the curious little church of Maberley, near Oswestry. In later 
times, downwards, materials became more and more abundant, and 
our knowledge more definite and satisfactory. Of these, he would 
only allude more particularly to the exertions of two local genealo- 
gists, copious results of which would be found in the volumes of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis, the Cae Cyriog MSS. in the possession of 
Dr. Griffith, and the Salisbury pedigrees of Erbistock, to which 
must be added the records connected with Valle Crucis Abbey and 
the appropriated churches of Wrexham, Rhuabon, and Chirk. 

Mr. Barnwell ventured to make one small exception to Mr. Tho- 
mas’s statement as to the evidence of the coracles of the present 
day, which had nothing he ventured to suggest in common with 
those. of their ancestors, as far as was known of them from Cesar. 
He thought that the canvas-covered baskets, in the form of a boat, 
used on some rivers in Wales at the present time, were evidently 
suggested by the wants of the fishermen, and may be of any date, 
and are not necessarily imitations or descendants of the skin-covered 
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substantial vessels with which the early inhabitants of our land 
traversed the open seas. Professor Babington and Mr. Howel 
Lloyd concurred in what Mr. Barnwell had said as to the assump- 
tion that modern coracles represented the primitive ships of ancient 
Britain. _ ; 

In accordance with the recommendation contained in the report 
of the committee, the thanks of the Association were voted to the 
Rev. Walter Evans (lately promoted from St. Lythan’s, near Car- 
diff, to the living of Halkin), for the valuable services rendered by 
him to the Association from the year 1869 to the present one. The 
thanks of the Association were also voted to the Hon. Arthur Walsh, 
M.P., for his services as president for 1873-4. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 25. 


The first object visited in this day’s excursion was Chirk 
Castle, which is perhaps more remarkable for its magnificent and 
commanding situation than as a great castle of Edwardian character. 
Pennant says a previous castle of Crogen existed on the site of the 
present one, and John Myddelton is quoted in Lewis’s Topographi- 
cal Dictionary as having stated that the present structure was com- 
‘menced in 1011 and finished by 1013. He seems to have mistaken 
one castle for the other. No traces of the older one are in exist- 
ence. The castle built by Roger Mortimer, son of Roger of Wig- 
more, is in outline the same as the present one, consisting of a large 
square court, surrounded by five drum-towers and connecting walls. 
In these towers and in the great entrance gate were the principal 
apartments, and some of the offices. Probably other buildings ex- 
isted within the court, or were built against the curtain walls, but 
these have long since been removed. The chapel, however, although 
altered in later times remains, and at the opposite angle is the ori- 
ginal ascent té the upper parts of the work, with passages within the 
wall, and some small guard rooms. A good example of, the dungeon 
exists under the tower, called Adam’s tower. The whole of the west 
front and three of the towers were pulled down by Lambert, but are 
said to have been rebuilt within the year by Sir Thomas Myddleton. 
Galleries have been built against the outer walls and are divided 
into apartments and saloons. The room in which Charles I slept 
in 1645, in going to and returning from Denbigh was inspected. In 
the entrance and servants’ halls (where refreshments had been 
kindly provided for the visitors) the original grant of the estate by 
Charles II to Sir Thomas Myddleton was exhibited. Around the 
walls were suspended numerous weapons and other relics of the civil 
war of the seventeenth century, among these the tall peaked hat of 
the Puritans. Time did not admit of any examination of the por- 
traits and other paintings, some of which are, however, described by 
Pennant, In the grounds lies a tombstone of the early fifteenth 
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century, the history of which was not ascertained on the spot. It 
deserves protection from the weather. On it is the inscription, not 
unusual at that time, 

Quisquis eris qui transieris, sta, perlege, plora. 

Sum quod eris, fueram quod es ; pro me precor, ora. 


Near the parish church is a mound, about which some difference 
of opinion existed, whether it was of a sepulchral or military cha- 
racter. If the latter, it may have been some outpost connected with 
the dyke. It could hardly have been the Castell Crogen, on the 
site of which it is said Chirk Castle stands. The church is of late 
date, and possesses no feature of any interest. There are numerous 
monuments of the local families, but none of any great interest or 
antiquity. The epitaph on Walter Balcanqual (who represented his 
country at the synod of Dort in 1618, and was afterwards Dean of 
Rochester and of Durham) by Bishop Pearson is also mentioned by 
Pennant. 

Rhuabon Church is not remarkable as a building, and has under- 
gone at different times many alterations. There are several monu- 
ments of the Wynnstay family. There is an older one of John ab 
Elis Eyton and his wife, described, with most of the other monu- 
ments, by Pennant. The most interesting object in the church is 
a fresco painting of the acts of mercy, lately brought to light 
and rescued from destruction by the liberality of the Chevalier 
Lloyd, K.S.G. It has been published in the transactions of the 
Powysland Club. The age assigned to it by local authorities is 
that of the thirteenth century ; but Mr. Bloxam pointed out cer- 
tain unmistakable details which proved that it must have been 
two centuries later. The Rev. E. Edwards, the vicar, exhibited 
the parish Register, which seems to have been continuously kept 
from 1559,—an unusual circumstance in Wales. The vicar entered 
also into some etymological speculations as to the origin of the 
name, which is spelt by Pennant Rhiw-abon. One, Rhydd avon, or 
red river, was one suggestion, either from the bloody battles fought 
in the district between Celt and Saxon, or the colouring matter of 
iron ore, but the streamlet near the town can hardly be termed a 
river, unless it was of unusually small proportions at the time of the 
visit. Another derivation was that the church was named after 
Mabon, who gave his name to Llanfabon, a chapel of Eglwys 
Llan, near Llandaff; but in this case it was not explained why 
Rhiw has been substituted for Llan. However, all doubt was 
thought to be removed by the discovery, near the church, of the 
effigy of the saint himself, on which were cut 4B ON, the M having 
been lost; and as this saint is assigned to the sixth century, this 
was undeniable proof of an ancient British church having at 
that period stood where the present church does. The visitors, 
on leaving the church, found the stone exhibited on a tombstone 
by its proprietor, Mr. G. H. Whalley, M.P., and churchwarden ; 
but instead of its being a work of the sixth century, it turned 
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out to be one of the fifteenth, and had at one time adorned the 
face of a pinnacle, or some other part of a church; hence the back 
part of it had been left in a rough state. As to the letters alluded 
to, not the slightest traces of them could be made out ; nor was 
there apparently any space where they could have been cut. No one, 
moreover, had ever seen them. There was also a philological dif- 
ficulty as pointed out by Mr. John Rhys, so that Mr. Whalley’s 
‘claim for the great antiquity of his treasure was unanimously dis- 
allowed. 

From the church the road to Wynnstay is through an avenue of 
very fine trees, and here the members were received with sump- 
tuous hospitality by the President. After the usual loyal toasts 
had been drank, and Professor Babington returned the thanks 
of the Society for their genial reception, some of the members 
adjourned to examine the objects of interest laid out for inspec- 
tion. Others left to visit a small portion of Offa’s Dyke and the 
Pen y Gardden earthwork. The portion of the Dyke examined, 
surmounted by a hedge, is not a striking specimen of that work, and 
did not throw any light on the question of its real object. Whether 
the strong post of Pen y Gardden, lying about 200 yards from its 
western side is later or earlier is a question of some interest. This 
work has been defended in one part by as many as three lines of en- 
trenchment, while in other parts they are double, and in some places 
even single, according to the character of the ground. Pennant 
speaks of traces of habitations within the area of the work, but these 
have disappeared. Its close position to the Dyke is remarkable. It 
is in all probability the older of the two, but why it was not included 
within the line which could easily have been done is strange. It 
would have served as a strong look out, as well as a support to the 
Dyke in case of an attack from the Welsh side. 

At the evening meeting Professor Babington, in the absence of 
the president, occupied the chair, and called on Mr. John Rhys to 
read a paper on certain Ogham inscribed stones in Wales and Corn- 
wall, Mr. Rhys gave several examples, but differed from some of 
the readings as given by tke late Mr. Longueville Jones and others. 
He disagreed also from Professor Westwood as to some of the in- 
scriptions published by him in the Archeologia Oambrensis, and 
suggested that further and more careful examination of Welsh in- 
scribed stones should be made before the proposed publication of 
them is commenced. 

The Rev. James Davies (Moor Park) read a paper on some Ro- 
man inscriptions at Lydney Park, in Gloucestershire. Mr. Davies 
described four of these inscriptions, giving his reading of them. 
This paper will appear in the Archeologia Cambrensis. Mr. Bloxam 
next gave a short review of the day’s work, pointing out the 
most remarkable objects they had seen. In the chapel of Chirk’ 
Castle he noticed a wooden eagle, the earliest one he had ever 
seen. Eagles in our churches were introduced within the last 
fifty years. Ifthe chapel is ever restored to its proper use he hoped 
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‘that the present well carved fittings would be carefully preserved. 
Mr. Bloxam remarked that the collection of muskets of the time of 
Charles in the servants’ and entrance halls was the largest he had 
ever seen; these must have been fired from rests such as might be 
seen in the Tower, but without the muskets. Among the fine col- 
lection of paintings there was a portrait of James Duke of Mon- 
mouth, which struck his attention as one of the finest in existence as 
‘far as his knowledge went. He had gone into the question of his 
legitimacy with considerable care, and was convinced that the mar- 
riage of Charles and Lucy Walters was a substantial fact. In the 
Lambeth collection were two letters from the Princess of Orange to 
Charles II, in which she refers to her as “ your wife.” When im- 
prisoned during the commonwealth she was hailed as the king’s 
wife by the Royalists, while one or two pamphlets of the time, main- 
taining the legitimacy of the duke, were rigidly suppressed. He al- 
luded also to the monumental stone in the grounds of Chirk Castle, 
which has been already mentioned. He also exhibited a bronze 
dagger found in some part of Wales, and which was one of the ear- 
liest types of that section of bronze implements. The lateness of the 
hour preventing the reading of other papers the meeting was dis- 
missed by the chairman. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26. 


This day was devoted to the exploration of the city and cathedral 
of Chester. The members were received by the Dean in the Chap- 
ter House, who gave an account of the work of restoration going on, 
.which will appear in the next number of the Journal. 

On leaving the cathedral Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes, formerly one of 
the general secretaries of the Society, and Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
sheriff of the city, took charge of the excursionists, and pointed out 
the most interesting objects in the city. These, having been de- 
‘scribed in Mr. Hughes’ excellent Guide; need not be here noticed. 
Allusion may, however, be made to the fine massive Roman masonry, 
almost Cyclopean, facing the Roodee, and which seems to have 
‘served as a kind of breakwater to protect the walls against the 
sea, which at that time reached their base. Several Roman altars 
and inscribed stones, now placed in a museum of natural his- 
tory and geology, were also examined and commented on by Mr. 
Ffoulkes. The greater part of the company returned direct by rail- 
way from Chester, the remainder going by carriages through Eaton 
Park and Holt, where they were most kindly and hospitably re- 
‘ceived by Mr. Thomas Morris. A view of the once existing castle 
is given in Pennant, showing its pentagonal form. There was no 
‘evening meeting. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 27. 


The excursion of this day commenced by following along the 
remains of Watt’s Dyke by Gwersyllt, where the high-road intersects 
a large earthwork, into the exact nature of which time did not per- 
mit a careful examination. The portion on the right hand of the 
road from Wrexham seems partly natural and partly artificial. It 
is not noticed in the Ordnance Map. 

The second halt was made at Caergwrle Castle, remarkable for its 
striking and commanding position. It has, no doubt, been consi- 
dered of equal importance to the British, who first availed them- 
selves of its advantages, and subsequently to the Roman, Norman, 
and’English. Roman roads ran from it: one by Mold and Varis, 
another towards Hawarden and the mines of that part of the 
county, one by Nant y Ffridd and Bwlch Gwyn to the south-west, 
towards Bala. The most important portion of the present ruins is 
Roman work of excellent character. The exterior face of the wall 
is lined with well cut ashlar. In the inside of the work, where there 
is no ashlar, the bonding-courses, of thin stone in the place of bricks, 
are very conspicuous. Part of an arch of the same date still re- 
mains. The other portions of the ruin are probably of the Edwardian 
period, but are too fragmentary to enable any satisfactory plan of 
the original arrangements being made out. In Camden’s time the 
hypocaust, built with stamped bricks, of the twentieth legion, was 
found here. Pennant had heard of Roman bricks having been 
found in the ruins of the old house of Hope, and of large beds of iron 
cinders discovered near Caer Estyn,—a small encampment close to 
Caergwrle Castle, and separated from it by Watt’s Dyke. Close to the 
Castle was found, in a turbary, the curious wooden vessel exhibited 
by Canon Cunliffe at the Wrexham Museum. 

Hope Church contains little of interest except the Trevor monu- 
ments. 

_ From thence the carriages proceeded to Hawarden Castle, which, 
like Caergwrle, had probably been a British work, although subse- 
quently held by Saxons and Normans, and by their successors. None 
of the masonry is earlier than the time of Henry III, in Mr. G, T. 
Clark’s opinion, who has contributed his account of it to the Archseo- 
logical Institute. (See Arch. Jowrn., vol. xxvii, p. 240, etc.) The circu- 
lar keep had two floors, the lower having only three small openings. 
The upper chamber is octagonal. In the wall is the chapel, measur- 
ing 14 by 7 feet. Against the west wall is a stone bench, and above 
it a rude squint. Mr. Clark thinks that the chapel doorway, the 
piscina, and the side-doors of the window-recesses, appear to be later 
Decorated work. There are remains of several chambers in the 
main ward, and at the opposite end are the remains of the hall, still 
retaining two lofty windows. The curtain-walls start from the 
eastern face of the keep, the remaining portion of it being suffi- 
ciently protected by the steepness of the slope. Mr. Bloxam 
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pointed out the principal features of the ruins, after which one divi- 
sion of the company repaired to the Vicarage, the rest to the 
modern Castle, where they were all most hospitably entertained. 

The church has undergone many alterations at different times ; 
but has been well restored, as would have been expected when the 
late Sir Stephen Glynne directed the work. 

The latter part of the day it rained heavily, which detained the 
visitors some time in the hospitable mansion of Trevalyn. The ex- 
terior of the house, which was apparently built about 1630, is very 
picturesque, while inside are a large collection of family portraits and 
various curiosities. The small earthwork in the grounds is pro- 
bably the site of an earlier house or small castle. 

An inspection of Gresford Church completed the day’s excursion. 
This well-known church is one of the finest of the district, and dates 
from the latter part of the fifteenth century. One small part of it, 
however, in the south-west angle, belongs to an older church of 
the preceding century. The screens at the east end are singularly 
rich and perfect. The east window, much mutilated, is said to have 
been brought from Basingwerk Abbey, which seems to have sup- 
plied so many churches in this part of North Wales. It is needless 
to say tradition is in error in this as in the other cases. There is a 
good deal of painted glass about the church, some of which is stated 
to have been offered to the parish, in the early part of the last 
century, by a once poor parish boy of the name of Tudor; but only 
a small portion of the original gift, as intended, ever reached the 
church, and is now in the upper compartments of the windows on 
the north side. The donor is supposed to have bought it in Italy. 
There are two monuments of interest, which must have been in the 
former church. The one in the north aisle is an incised coffin-lid 
with the inscription, HIC IACET GRONOW AP IORWERTH AP DAFYDD. The 
arms on the shield are three mullets on a bend, the coat borne by 
the descendants of Ithel ap Ednyfed, to whom Gresford and Tre- 
valyn belonged. On the south side is an effigy of a knight in studded 
armour, with the inscription, HIC JACET MADOC AP LLEWELYN AP GROFF. 
Pennant says he was buried on St. Matthias’ Day, 1331. A row 
of shields lines the back of the tomb. Among the yew-trees in the 
churchyard, planted in 1727, is an enormous one which in 1843 
measured 30 feet round at 4 feet from the ground. The base and 
stump of the cross which gives its name to the parish was passed 
on the way down. 

At the evening meeting, the President in the chair, Mr. Bloxam 
gave a brief account of the expursion of the day, stating his belief 
that both Caergwrle and Hawarden Castles were originally British 
strongholds. He noticed the remains of the earthworks of a medi- 
geval castle at Trevalyn. He then read some notes on certain effigies 
in Wales, especially one in Towyn Church, an account of which will 
— in the Journal. He had lately seen Eliseg’s Pillar near 

alle Crucis Abbey, and from the entasis he believed it came from 
some Roman work. 
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Mr. Trevor Parkins followed with a paper on the dykes of Wan 
and Offa. After entering into the several theories connected with 
them, he came to the conclusion that they were simply boundary- 
lines. This paper will appear in the Journal. 

Mr. R. W. Banks of Knighton confirmed the opinion of Mr. Par- 
kins from his knowledge of that portion of Offa’s Dyke which ran 
through his own neighbourhood. 

The President remarked on the circumstance that it still divided 
the Welsh and English population so completely that the clergyman 
knew in which of the two languages he was to read the burial- 
service, on hearing from which side of the Dyke the body came. 

Mr. Barnwell thought that allowance had not been made for the 
effects of time and weather on Offa’s Dyke, and that its original 
height and steepness must have made it a more military work than 
was generally admitted. Portions of Wan’s Dyke, a work some 
centuries older than that of Offa, still retained parts so steep and 
high as to be very difficult to climb, even without opposition from 
the summit. 

Professor Babington took a different view. He thought that the 
main object of the Dyke was to prevent the abstraction of cattle 
from either side, and for which purpose it would be an efficient ob- 
stacle to the hasty removai of herds, as in such movements time 
was of the greatest importance. ; 

Mr. R. V. Kyrke stated that however doubtful the object of the 
Dyke was, there was none as to its post-Roman character, as he has 
found it built over Roman remains. 

Mr. Whalley objected to the manner in which archeologists 
arrived at their conclusions when talking of Britons, Romans, and 
Saxons, without instructing the general people as to what the his- 
tory of those times might suggest. He challenged them to deny 
that the accepted fables of Britons, Romans, and Saxons, were not 
the result of party and polemical feeling, intended to promote the 
interest of one side, and especially of the Roman Catholic Church, 
at the expense of the true history of both nationalities ; that, in fact, 
the Romans had never conquered this country at all, and that it 
was a delusion to suppose that this country was ever subject to 
Roman authority as other countries were. 

The President reminded Mr. Whalley that the subject before them 
was Offa’s Dyke; and Mr. Barnwell informed him that time did 
not permit him to continue his remarks. 

Mr. Whalley, in reply, thought that Mr. Bloxam’s attack on the 
pillar of Eliseg, and calling it a Roman column, was sufficient 
ground for his address. He contended that in such matters they 
ought to have better information as to the state of the country in 
those days, and that the histories used in our schools were the most 
false and fabricated histories ever accepted. 

The usual votes of thanks were given to the Local Committee, 
with especial mention of the names of Dr. Williams, the Chairman, 
and Mr. Trevor Parkins and Mr. Buckton, the Secretaries, 
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In moving a vote of thanks to the contributors to the Museum, 
Mr. Bloxam very much regretted that at Rhuabon he could not 
make out the stone exhibited by Mr. Whalley older than it really 


The Rev. James Davies, in seconding it, expressed a hope that 
Wrexham might one day establish a museum of its own. 

Thanks were also voted to the President and the other gentlemen 
who had ‘so hospitably received the mémbers. 

Mr. Trevor Parkins, before the Meeting closed, observed that the 
thanks of all were especially due to Mr. Edisbury for his exertions 
in making the Museum so successful. . 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 28. 


The clergy and churchwardens received the members and con- 
ducted them through the church. This church has lately been 
restored, and the hideous galleries which had choked up the interior 
have been swept away. The restoration in this instance has been a 
real one, and reflects great honour on the taste and liberality of 
those who carried it on. The building was finished in 1472, the 
former one being said to have been burnt in 1457. There is the 
date of 1506 on the tower, which is thought to denote when the 
steeple was finished. There are several monuments of interest. 
The oldest is a coffin-lid probably of the same time as those in Gres- 
ford Church. All that can be made out is HIC JACET 
ELL. The shield bears a lion rampant. This was found in the 
churchyard. There is an interesting one of Hugh Bellot, Bishop of 
Bangor, and afterwards of Chester. But an account of the monu- 
ments and other details will be found in a sensible and well written 
account of Wrexham and its neighbourhood, to be had of Mr. 
Potter, the printer, at Wrexham, for a very small sum. 

Mr. Bloxam made some observations on the church. He pointed 
out the resemblance of the tower to those found in Gloucestershire, 
and especially in Somersetshire. The font, a decorated one, had 
been worked up by a mason. It was one of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The painting of David was a good one, but certainly not the 
work of Rubens. As to the details of the church, he could not, 
without longer examination, satisfy himself. The arches and pillars 
in the middle of the church may have been of the fourteenth cen- 
wo while the aisles and clerestory were a century later. 

n leaving the church a move was made to Overton Church, and 
thence to Penley, where the late Rev. J. Dymock had prepared very 
efficient refreshments. The front of the honse is so covered with 
ivy as to be entirely concealed. Part of it is of the sixteenth century. 
_ The next halt was made at Gredington, the seat of the Kenyons, 
when a second hospitable reception awaited the members. The pre- 
sent modern house stands nearly on the site of an older one, and 
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contains some valuable portraits, as of Lord Chief Justice Kenyon, 
Lord Thurlow, and others. 

A pleasant drive by the side of the mere brought the excursionists 
to’ Hanmer Church, where they were received by the Vicar. The 
tower is the older part of the fabric of the sixteenth century, but 
a bad imitation of a much earlier style. The carved oaken roof, 
however, is fine, and there is also some good carved work on the 
Hanmer and Fenn Chapels. A cross of the fourteenth century 
stands in the churchyard. On the west face is the crucifixion ; on 
the east face the Virgin crowned and sceptered, bearing Our Lord 
on her right arm. Into her right side the Devil is thrusting a 
sword, and women at her feet are praying or offering incense. On 
the two other faces are figures of bishops. It appears from a MS. 
of Griffith Hiraethog (time of Henry VIII) that it was given to the 
church by Upton, rector in 1313. 

Close to the village is a curious platform raised above the level 
ground, and nearly circular. There is evidence that on it once stood 
the rectory. Lord Hanmer, in his family history, mentions that 
several vicars lived there until the house was pulled down in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The two fields around are still called the upper 
and lower vicarage meadows. This plateau has probably been 
higher than it is at present, and may have at one time been fortified 
with palisades; but as the ground out of which it rises has evi- 
dently been a kind of morass, the plateau was formed as a dry 
situation for a dwelling. Mr. Lee, the vicar, thinks that it might 
have been used as a kind of central market on certain days. 

At some distance from this is a mound, evidently British origin- 
ally, although it may have been used by the Romans as an out-look, 
as it commands an extensive view of the course of the Roman road 
running north and south. At the base of it four roads met, and 
the spot is still called Hglwys y Groes. Near it were found eight 
Roman coins, none later than the time of Constantine. A notice of 
the camp occurs in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1763. 

It had been intended to visit Emral, but time not permitting, the 
carriages proceeded straight to Bangor (the Banchorium of Richard 
of Cirencester and the Bovium of Antonine), Leland says that 
Roman money has been found there ; but this is not sufficient proof 
of a Roman station, although there have been found traces of the 
Roman road that ran through the village. The church is princi- 
pally a modern structure, but has portions of an earlier edifice. 
The site of the ancient monastery is unknown; but was probably 
not far from that of the present church, unless the course of the 
river has materially changed since that time. Many exertions to 
discover traces of this ancient establishment have been made, and, 
as might have been expected, in vain, for the original buildings, as 
the church and habitations of the clergy and their pupils, were built 
of very perishable materials, and of humble dimensions. A monas- 
tery, in the usual sense of the word, did not exist at this early 
period. William of Malmesbury says that in his time no places 
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could show greater remains of half-demolished churches, and a 
multitude of other ruins. ‘ Mention”, says Pennant, “is made of 
two gates of the precincts that were a mile distant, the Dee running 
between them,—one was called Porth Olais, the other Port Wgan’’, 
names still existing. But William of Malmesbury’s account is not 
to be relied on, and contradicts what may be assumed as true, that 
after the slaughter of the monks the establishment was given up, 
and could not have been rebuilt of stone, on so much larger a scale, 
without some notice of it in the early annals. Moreover he acknow- 
ledges that he has recorded many instances only from hearsay, 
and this is evidently one of those instances. Pennant had heard 
of squared stones having been dug up in a particular spot; but he 
could find none, or obtain any evidence that they had been found, 
though he discovered several early tombstones of which he has given 
the engravings. The stone cross found in the meadow on the other 
side of the river is of the fifteenth century, and may have been con- 
nected with the parish church of that time, but could have had 
nothing to do with the monastery. 

The Vicar of Hanmer and Rector of Bangor had kindly provided 
a substantial repast in the Schoolroom at ‘Bangor for the visitors, 
on the conclusion of which the thanks of the Society to its hospitable 
entertainers having been returned by Professor Babington, the car- 
riages proceeded homewards, with one short halt at Marchwiel, 
where the Bangor Cross alluded to above now lies in the Rector’s 
garden, and ought without delay to be restored to Bangor Church. 

At the evening meeting, Professor Babington in the chair, at 
which only members attended, the recommendations suggested in 
the Report were unanimously adopted, and the election of the fol- 
lowing new members was confirmed : 


The Rev. A. L. Taylor 

J. Allington Hughes, Esq. 

W. Overton, Esq. 

Frederick Page, Esq. 

Alexander Wilson Edwards, Esq. 
Thomas Morris of Holt 

William James Sisson, Esq. 


It was also resolved that G. Robinson, Esq., of Cardiff, be elected 
General Secretary for South Wales and Monmouthshire; that Car- 
marthen be the place of meeting for 1875; and that the Bishop of 
St. David’s be requested to act as President. 

In the evening Dr. Williams and Mr. T. T. Griffith received the 
members and a numerous company in the Museum, where refresh- 
ments of various kinds were actively circulated through the crowded 
rooms. Mr. Bloxam made some observations on the more interest- 
ing objects exhibited. Such was the agreeable termination of the 
very pleasant Meeting at Wrexham. 
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Llanelian or Llaneilian, Angle- 
sey, 220 

Llanfihangel y Traethau, in- 
scribed stone at, 243, 334, 335 

Llanfor, Merioneth, 339 

Llangors, notice of an early in- 
scribed stone at, 232, 335 

Llanhamllech, inscribed stone 
at, 232 

Llaniestyn church, Anglesey, 
monumental effigy of St. les- 
tyn in, 217 

Llanrwst, monumental effigies at, 
128 

Llanwddyn, Montgomeryshire, 
76, 95 

Llowes cross, the, 83 

Llyfr Du Caerfyrddin, 173 





Machynlleth, the name, 91, 260 

Maelor Gymraeg, history of, 22, 
132, 185 

Maelor Uchaf, 132 

Medieval Latin-English Diction- 
ary, 177 

Megalithic remains, French, 320 

Merionethshire tumuli, 313 

Miscellaneous notices, 91, 175, 
260, 339 

Monmouthshire, extinct churches 
in, 339 

Monumental effigies at Bettws y 


Coed and Llanrwst, 128; at 

Llaniestyn, Anglesey, 217 

Monument of King Pabo at Llan- 
babo church, 110 

Mortyn, 187 

Mould or stamp, Llandderfel, 284 

Mucoi, 174 

Murray’s Handbook of North 
Wales, 346 

Mynachty and Roussean, 162 


Nanheudwy, 30 

Noble tribe of the marches of 
Powysland, 32 : 

Notes and Queries, archwologi- 
cal, 87, 173, 257, 339 

Notes, 87, 173, 257, 339 

— on some Radnorshire 
churches, 41 

Notice of an early inscribed 
stone at Llangors, Brecon- 
shire, 233 

‘Notices, miscellaneous, 91, 175, 
260, 339 

Norway, important archeologi- 
cal discovery made in, 179 





Obituary, 73, 161, 249, 347 

Oghams, 20, 90, 91, 279, 282 

Oldbury castle, 263, 274 

Old Radnor, four stones at, 215 

Old Welsh, 259 

Old-Welsh quatrain, 340 

Ormerod (Geo.), obituary notice 
of, 161 

Ossian, 93 


Pabo, monumental effigy of, in 
Llanbabo church, Anglesey, 
110 

Patricio (St.), church of, 8 

Pen Caer Helen, Lianbedr, Car- 
narvonshire, 81 

Pentref Aeron, 197 

Pentref Cynwrig, 196 

Pentref Ifan, Pembrokeshire, 
cromlech at, 59 
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Pentref Pant, 198 

Pentref, Tomen, 313 

Perforated stone found in An- 
glesey, 10 

Philology, Cymric, 113 

Plas Thomas, 192 

Pool Park Stone, near Ruthin, 
17, 233, 330 

Porius, the grave of, 78 

Powysland Museum, 76 

Preservation of ancient monu- 
ments, 176 

Pugh of Llan y Myneich, 197 

Pughe (John), obituary notice of, 

249, 347 


Quatford, 263, 274 
Quatford Castle, 263, 274, 275 
Queries, 87, 173, 257, 339 


Radnorshire churches, notes on 
some, 41 

Report of Committee of Cam- 
brian Archwological Associa- 
tion, 1873-74, 343 

Reviews, 95, 177, 340 

“Revue Celtique,” 345 

Rhiwlas uwch y Foel, 26 

Roman remains in Caersws, 260 

Roman tombstone found at the 
Roodee, Chester, 260 

Rousseau, 162 

Rowleston Church, brackets in, 
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St. Asaph, Thomas’ History of 
the diocese of, 334, 344 

St. Cadfan (the) and other stones, 
243 

St. David’s Cathedral, photo- 
graphs of, 340 

St. David’s, concise description 
of the principal sepulchral mo- 
— in the Cathedral of, 

——— Ven. W. Basil Jones ap- 
pointed to the see of, 262 
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St. Lythan’s, Glamorganshire, 
cromlech at, 70 

St. Nicholas, near Cardiff, crom- 
lech at, 70 

Scotoburgi, 175 

Seint Greal (Y), 346 

Slavic archwology, congress of, 
179 

South Wales cromlechs, 59 

Stamp or mould, Llandderfel, 284 

Stone implements, Anglesey, 181 

Stone, perforated, found in An- 
glesey, 10 

Stonehenge, 168 

Studies in Cymric philology, 113 

Symbol, bardic, 174 


Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, sup- 
posed discovery of the body 
of, 180 

Tangusius, 174 

Tavistock, inscribed stones at, 
178, 333 

Thomas (Rev. D. R.), “ History 
of the Diocese of St. Asaph,” 
340, 344 

Tomen Pentref, 313 

Thuribles, bronze, in Wales, 159 

Towyn, the St. Cadfan Stone at, 
243 


Transactions of the Gaelic Soci- 
ety of Inverness, 96 

Trefalun, 143 

Treflech, 195 

Trefwy, 185 

Trelan Buhow, Celtic remains 
discovered at, 177 

Tren, 175 

Tumuli, Merionethshire, 313 





Tumuli on the Yorkshire wolds,94 

Tumulus at Clungunford, 123 

Turner(Thomas), obituary notice 
of, 73 


Uriconium and Deva, course of 
Watling Street between, 20 


Wales, want of accuracy in books 
relating to, 165 

“Wales and Anglesey,” 87 

Wales and the borders, church 
monuments in, 337 

Want of accuracy in books relat- 
ing to Wales, 165 

Watling Street between Urico- 
nium and Deva, 200 

Way (Albert), obituary notice of, 
161 


Welsh, early, 259, 340 

Welsh quatrain, old, 340 

Welsh Words borrowed from 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 52 
78, 170, 224, 258, 297 

Whitland, inscribed stone near, 
245, 335 

Wigmore, 97 

Wrexham, meeting of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Associa- 
tion announced to be at, 95,17, 
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twenty-ninth Annual 

Meeting for 1874, held at, 340 
Wye, bone-caves on the, 178 
Wyton Isaf, 185 


Yale or Ial, history of the lord- 
ship of, 22, 132, 185 
Yorkshire wolds, tumuli on the,94 
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ERRATA. 


Page 90, line 1, for Gwel Arthur read Gwely Arthur. 
» 91, line 4, for Henliarth read Heuliarth; line 17, for Note 39 read Note 29. 
ms a . from bottom, for promoters of Welsh read promoters of the 
elsh. 


»» 123, line 5, for Mr. Stokes read Mr. Skene. 


In the _— for 1873, p. 382, line 3, dele “‘ of” before “ Sir Edmund Buck- 
vy: 
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